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“EF OR this is the faith that I believe we need 
today, all of us—a truly religious belief in 
human progress, a thorough social consciousness, 


an eager delight in every sign and promise of 
social improvement, and, best of all, a new spirit 
of courage that will dare.” —Randolph Bourne. 


a it 


“A Significant Appointment” 
PRESIDENT HOOVER has made his most important 


appointment for labor law enforcement. On April 16, 
he filled the vacancy on the federal workmen’s compen- 
sation commission. 


In the March issue of this REVIEW, under the caption 
“A Significant Appointment,”’ we hopefully called atten- 
tion to Mr. Hoover’s opportunity, and said: 


“The work calls for an intimate understanding of the modern principle 
of compensation law and administration and full appreciation that there 
must be retained in the hands of the deputy commissioners doing the actual 
day by day work of making awards for specific disabilities, sufficient admin- 
istrative power and dignity to attract and hold men of character and 
ability.” 


President Hoover had before him for more than a 
month strong recommendations of organizations of em- 
ployers, of workers and of insurance men most vitally 
affected, in support of a University graduate, with a mas- 
ters degree in engineering, who also studied law and 
industrial surgery to equip himself particularly for work- 
men’s compensation administration. For six years this 
candidate was chairman of the industrial accident board 
in his own state before his selection by national merit test 
and assignment to the most responsible administrative 
position as deputy under the federal Longshoremen’s Com- 
pensation Act. With eight years of successful experience, 
following special training for this technical work, he is 
in the prime of life at 47. Here was opportunity for 
deserved promotion, with resulting encouragement to all 
other deputy commissioners. : 

Did President Hoover with this opportunity before him 
make his selection on the basis of demonstrated merit, 
practical experience, and intimate knowledge of the intri- 
cate problems arising in the administration of the federal 
workmen’s compensation laws? 

He did not. Instead, he appointed to this very responsi- 
ble position John M. Morin—a “‘lame duck congressman,” 
who has never had any experience in workmen’s com- 
pensation administration, but who has been these many 
years a faithful Republican politician in Pittsburgh. 


It is commonly said by those in position to know, that 
a person of exceptional ability requires at least one year 
to become familiar with workmen’s compensation admin- 
‘stration. The federal commission has the problem of 
administering the benefits of workmen’s compensation 
under three laws. 

John M. Morin of Pittsburgh enters upon this involved 
and highly technical task at the age of 61 (he will be 67 
before the end of his term) after having served in the 
lower House of Congress for fifteen years. His biograph- 
ical sketch in the Congressional Directory states that he 
‘attended the common schools, and at an early age went 
to work in a glass factory and later secured employment 
in the iron and steel mills; during this employment he 
attended night school and afterwards took a course in 
business college.” In the early nineties he went to Mon- 
tana for several years where he “helped organize and 
served as a director of the Montana State Baseball League, 
was manager-captain and played with the Missoula team 
in 1891-93." He returned to Pennsylvania where he “‘has 
been all-round athlete’”’ and prominent in various fraternal 
societies. For several years he represented the “‘old four- 
teenth ward” in the Pittsburgh Common Council. When 
he sought re-election to Congress in 1928, he was defeated 
by P. J. Sullivan. 

Naturally all will hope that Mr. Morin will quickly grasp 
all of the technical problems involved in his new position 
and become an industrious and efficient administrator. 
But it is disquieting to read that “Mr. Hoover appointed 
him at the request of Senator-elect Vare’’! 

The work of this important federal commission is of 
special interest to the American Association for Labor 
Legislation which drafted the three federal compensation 
laws of 1916, 1927 and 1928 and through its member- 
ship waged the long legislative campaigns for their enact- 
ment. Asa result of continuous interest and study further 
reports will be made from time to time on the administra- 
tion of these laws. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


ET 


Legislative Notes 


A SPECIAL mid-year meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation will be held at San Francisco, July 1-3, in connection with 
the fifty-sixth annual convention of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

© 

DurinG July and August a five-day week will be established at the 
General Electric plants in Massachusetts. At the Lynn plant alone 
15,000 employees will be affected. 


° 


At its eleventh convention, May 6-11, at Washington, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


© 


Tue California state compensation insurance fund is now the largest 
writer of compensation insurance in that state. In 1928 the premiums 
received by the fund totaled $7,003,819.73, an increase of more than $500,- 
000 over the previous year. 

© 

“WHILE recognizing the good results that would follow the enact- 
ment of legislation speeding up public work activities during periods 
of depression, the United States Department of Labor believes that the 
real solution to the problem of industrial employment is unemployment 
insurance.”—Engineering News Record. 


© 


Jot BatLey died the other day at his home in Texas. Twenty years ago 
he was a thundering figure in the United States Senate and made the 
last-ditch unsuccessful fight against the bill of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation to abolish the occupational disease known among 
match factory employees as “phossy jaw.” In the Senate debate Bailey 
leaped to the defense of the constitution, against Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Elihu Root! Shortly afterward he withdrew from politics and 
later was unfavorably mentioned for participation in an oil case. 


co) 
C. D. Keerer, of 510 South Almansor Street, Alhambra, California, who 
employed a man to demolish a building without first securing work- 
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men’s compensation insurance for his employeés, was recently sent to 
jail for five days by the court. 
© 

Tue need for an amendment to the New York workmen’s compensation 
law to take care of aged or semi-incapacitated men and women was 
discussed at a conference held in Rochester and attended by officials 
of manufacturing corporations. In reporting, the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle says: “The state laws compel that the manufacturers 
carry compensation insurance, yet insurance companies in a number 
of instances refuse to give coverage to a certain type of worker, and 
the result is that they are virtually debarred from employment. * * * 
The manufacturer is without recourse, except possibly to go into the 
state insurance fund.” If the employers avail themselves of this “pos- 
sibility” they will find that the state fund does not practice these dis- 
criminations and moreover supplies complete insurance 2734 per cent 
cheaper than private stock insurance carriers. 


° 


Insteap of calmly dismissing 100 workers no longer needed owing 
to introduction of improved machinery, the Rowntree chocolate manu- 
facturers in England, offer to contribute £2 a week in respect of every 
such man for 12 months to anyone who will employ them at not less 
than £234 a week with a prospect of permanency. The attitude of this 
firm, which employs about 7,000 workers, is that while labor-saving 
machinery is inevitable, the employers can afford to share with the 
workers some of the economies so effected. 


° 


CotoneL CHartEs R. Brunt, of Bloomfield, (N. J.), has been appointed 
Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey for a term of five years. Colonel 
Blunt is a Republican and prior to his nomination served in the 
Assembly. For several years he engaged in newspaper work, and is a 
director of the Bloomfield Chamber of Commerce. Colonel Blunt will 
receive a salary of $14,500 per year—$6,000 as Commissioner of Labor, 
$1,500 as chairman of the State Compensation Board, and $7,000 as 
director of the State Rehabilitation Commission. He succeeds Dr. 
Andrew F. McBride, whose term expired on January 21 after five years 
of service. Dr. McBride’s predecessor, Colonel Lewis T. Bryant, served 
as Commissioner of Labor for twenty years—from 1904 to 1924—and died 
while in office. 

© 


INDUSTRIAL concerns now “watch their accident records with the same 
solicitude as they watch their profits accounts,” says the Dayton (Ohio) News 
editorially. The News points out that 229,233 claims for injury and occupa- 
tional disease were handled by the Ohio Industrial Commission last 
year. “This universal and virtually compulsory insurance against in- 
dustrial accident,” remarks the News, “has not increased industrial acci- 
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dents. It has, on the contrary, brought about a science for the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents.” 
cos 


No more emphatic statement in favor of compensation for all occu- 
pational diseases could be written than that published by the Phila- 
delphia News when a bill providing such compensation was pending 
before the legislature. In the law then on the books, as the News 
pointed out, compensation “is given workers who sustain accidents 
while at work. It is denied workers who contract diseases as a result 
of their work. The discrimination is absurd. A painter suffering from 
wrist drop is as completely incapacitated as though he had a compound 
fracture and for exactly the same reason. At present the entire burden 
is carried by the wage-earner, which is unjust. Compensation for in- 
dustrial diseases should be given the same basis as compensation for 
industrial accidents. Were it done employers would see that their 
workers are much better protected.” 


© 


THE death of Allyn A. Young is a great loss to the fields of educa- 
tion and practical economics. Mr. Young taught economics in this 
country at Wisconsin, Washington, Cornell and Harvard Universities 
and at Dartmouth College. He was president of the American Economic 
Association in 1925, a member of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Pensions, 1923-1924, the War Trade Board, and the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace. He was for many years a member of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, and during the past two 
years had been professor of economics at the London School of 
Economics. 

© 


A MEMBER of the General Advisory Council of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, Edward A. Filene, of Boston, is credited by the 
official International Labor Office with having first suggested the suc- 
cessful system of “simultaneous telephonic translation,” applied to con- 
ferences for the first time in the international conference of 1928 at 


Geneva. 
> 


Jay J. James of Kansas City, Republican, and Orin H. Shaw of Jefferson 
City, Democrat, have been appointed members of the Missouri work- 
men’s compensation commission. Mr. James, who has been legal ad- 
visor to the commission, was appointed to serve the unexpired term 
of Alroy S. Phillips, occasioned by Mr. Phillips’ resignation. (See 
“Poor Old Missouri,” March, 1929, Review, page 47.) Mr. Shaw will 
represent employees and was recommended for reappointment by rep- 
resentatives of organized labor. Governor Caulfield will let the com- 
mission select its own chairman. 
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Workers go to employment agencies in Kentucky believing that the state 
protects them against fraud, when in reality such is not the case, states Edward 
F. Seiller, chief labor inspector, in the Louisville (Ky.) Times. Misrepre- 
sentation in all its forms—mythical jobs, false promises, deceitful ad- 
vertising, etc.—is frequent. While there is no regulation of private 
employment agencies in Kentucky, about forty such concerns are now 
operating in the state. “A free public employment service is badly 
needed here and may soon become a fact,” Mr. Seiller points out. “We 
are now working with civic associations and other interested parties 
to bring this about and before long the city should see an employment 
service where a fee is charged neither the jobless nor the employer.” 


° 


THE tendency of employers to require physical examination of ap- 
plicants for employment is indicated by an arrangement made by the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts to have such examination con- 
ducted by the Boston Dispensary at $2 per examination for industrial 
plants within metropolitan Boston. The plan, it is argued, will make 
it unnecessary for employers to hire physicians specifically for this pur- 
pose and will permit small establishments to adopt physical examina- 
tion practice without undue cost. “It is considered good practice to 
require re-examination when employees have reached some prescribed 
age.” 

2 


Tue Kansas City (Mo.) Times in an editorial on the abortive effort to 
repeal the workmen’s compensation law sums up the situation under 
the title “Selfish Attacks on Compensation.” The Times states: “The 
issue on workmen’s compensation in Missouri relates to the interests 
of damage suit lawyers and certain insurance groups on one side, and 
workers, employers and the general public on the other. The lineup is 
perfectly clear, since it has existed for years. The groups now at work 
to repeal the law or to render it ineffective are the groups that have 
opposed workmen’s compensation from the time efforts were started 
for its adoption in this state”’—namely, the damage suit lawyers and 
insurance groups above mentioned. 


© 


PresIpENT Hoover has been petitioned by the Building Trades Council 
of the District of Columbia to relieve local unemployment by speeding 
up construction of new federal buildings. Between 12,000 and 15,000 
men have been unemployed in Washington during the past winter, 
according to reports made at the Council meeting at which the petition 
was voted. 


° 
A JOINT committee of the statistics section of the National Safety Council 


and the section on vital statistics of the American Public Health As- 
sociation has prepared a form for use in state bureaus of vital statistics 
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for the description of the more than 90,000 deaths which occur from 
accidents each year in the United States. At the present time, statistics 
for fatal accidents give information chiefly on the causes of accident. 
The new form will enable state registrars to secure information rela- 
tive to the results of an accident, the number of dependents left by a 
deceased and the kind of accident. It is hoped that when each state 
adopts this system the resulting statistics will provide the basis for a 
movement to prevent accidents in industry, in the home and on the 
streets. 


© 


AFTER a week’s illness, Paul Kennady, for some years secretary of 
the New York state branch of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, died on May 4 at the age of 56. 


° 


AFTER signing the compensation amendment extending the law to injury in 
hospitals by radium and X-ray, Governor Roosevelt of New York wrote: 
“T cannot bring it upon myself to veto a bill in any way, no matter 
how small, extending the workmen’s compensation to occupational 
diseases. * * * (This bill) does not meet the needs of the state for 
a complete statute covering occupational diseases, but it is at least a 
toddling step in the right direction.” 


© 


Tue American Association for Labor Legislation is represented through 
its secretary on a special committee selected by the New York Indus- 
trial Commissioner to prepare a draft of rules relating to the regulation 
of rock drilling, sand blasting and rock crushing with a view to pre- 
vention of the occupational disease known as silicosis. 


° 


Amonc nearly 21,000 textile and silk employees in Virginia, there were 
390 accidents resulting in losses of time, according to the annual report on 
accidents just issued in Richmond. “The ratio is not high,” says the Dan- 
ville (Va.) Bee, “when we consider that twenty years ago major and minor 
injuries took a high toll. Not only did the workmen’s compensation 
act result in the adoption of mechanical contrivances designed to reduce 
accidents through carelessness, but educational work started prior to 
that time to inculcate the maxim of safety first has had its gradual 
effect. * * * One large silk plant in Virginia ran for 282,000 hours 
without having a singe accident and another concern making knit goods 
averaged 392,000 hours to each injury.” 


© 


Wut the United States leads the world in statistical knowledge, it is far 
behind countries which have accurate figures on unemployment obtained 
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through national employment exchanges, said Sumner H. Slichter in a 
recent address before the Women’s Trade Union League. An important 
factor bearing on unemployment, said Professor Slichter, is the fact 
that the public is spending in a way that does not give employment to 
labor, as instanced in the great increase of shares dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange. 

° 


“Nort Carolina has provided workmen’s accident compensation. Now, 
only four states lack such laws, South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida 
and Arkansas. Advocates of workmen’s compensation believe that 
North Carolina’s example will stir the others to action. John B. An- 
drews, secretary of the AssocrATION FoR LABoR LEGISLATION, says that 
the four southern states ‘cannot afford to hold out much longer’ in 
view of the advancing industrialization. He charges that ‘ambulance 
chasing lawyers delayed passage’ in North Carolina, but that public 
spirited citizens, representative of labor and many employers, sup- 
ported the measure.”—Charleston (S. C.) News and Crier. 


° 


A FEDERAL appropriation bill approved on March 4 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for the fiscal year 1930 to provide its half for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled cripples in the District of Columbia. 


° 


D. J. Price, engineer in charge of the Chemical Engineering Division 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture, re- 
cently announced that a safety code will soon be made for pneumatic 
coal cleaning plants, to protect lives and property from dust explosions. 


° 


Tue Dale-Lehlbach bill, increasing the maximum annual annuities of 
retired government workers from $1,000 to $1,200, and reducing by two 
years the retirement age of federal employees who have served for 
thirty years or more, was unanimously passed by the House, after 
which the Senate unanimously approved the amended bill. Whereupon 
President Coolidge gave it a “pocket veto.” “The workers are confi- 
dent,” says a news article in Labor “that the next Congress will pass the bill 
and that it will receive the signature of President Hoover.” 


° 


A siti before the Massachusetts legislature this year required that em- 
ployers give out-of-work pay—amounting to two dollars a day for adults 
and one dollar for young workers, with a maximum limit of not over 
two-thirds of the usual full-time weekly pay—to those laid off. ‘“Massa- 
chusetts has a very bad unemployment record, partly because the 
tendency has been in recent years for the cotton textile industry to move 
south and the shoe industry to move west,” said Alfred Lewis, state 
secretary of the Socialist party, while explaining this bill. “Consequently 


Ce 
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it is vital to take steps both to relieve the unemployed and try to reduce 


or prevent unemployment.” 
© 


PRESIDENT GREEN, of the American Federation of Labor, recently stated 
that “eye hazards of industrial occupations—that is, accidents, diseases 
affecting the eye, and eyestrain—now constitute probably the most 
serious cause of blindness and impairment of vision among workmen 
in America.” Industries in this country, continued President Green, are 
paying approximately $10,000,000 a year compensation to workmen who 
have been totally or permanently blinded while at work and the direct 
loss to the working men and women through lowered efficiency or earn- 
ing capacity is probably much more. 


° 


Tue Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry has published a 
thirty-one page history of child labor legislation in that state (Special 
Bulletin No. 27.) 

© 

A NEw figure in the new United States Senate will be former Governor 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas. In an editorial, the New York World recalls 
he “denounced the United States Supreme Court for its decision against 
the Kansas Industrial Court, which had been one of his pet measures. 
* * * Tt was an ill-considered act over which he parted company 
with some of his old associates. In the end he lost and they won.” 
(See this Review for September, 1923, p. 196.) 


° 


FaMILigs in which able-bodied persons were unable to find work received 
21 per cent of the total relief expenditures of the Jewish Social Ser- 
vice Association during 1928, according to the Association’s annual 
report. During each of the first six months of 1928 an average of 150 
more families applied for help than during the first six months of 1927. In 
May, there was unemployment in 23 per cent of all the families to whom 
material help was given. The aftermath of each crisis of unemployment, 
states the report, may be observed for months afterward in increased 


applications for aid. 
° 


On March 28, Katherine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, author of 
“America, the Beautiful” and long a member of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, died at her home in Wellesley. 


° 


“ConpiTIons would be far better if the government would spend some of 
the untold millions it uses to punish men in creating employment for 
them,” said District Attorney Matthew Brady, of San Francisco, in an 
address before the recent convention of the California Building Trades 
Council. A large proportion of crime is due to the fact that thousands 
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who are not earning a living wage turn to crime for relief in moments 
of weakness or great stress, stated Mr. Brady. 
© 
As a first step in reducing labor turnover the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has made a study 
of length of service in 1,711 factories in different states. By means of 
this survey companies may compare the length of service and turnover 
record of their employees with the average of other firms operating 
under similar conditions, 
° 
“A SINGLE speaker in a crowded half-hour may pour forth the accumulated 
knowledge of a life-time,” says Fanny Sweeney, founder of the Master 
Reporting Service, as quoted in an article on convention reporting in the 
American Magazine. Many annual meetings and conventions have followed 
the practice of limiting speakers to twenty minutes—without any apparent 


loss. 
.o 


A MUNICIPAL employment agency for Nashville is urged by E. J. Eberling 
of Vanderbilt University. He points out that unemployment carries 
in its wake delinquency, the breaking up of the families, misdemeanors 
and crime, and that the charitable organizations of the city have a 
heavy burden to carry owing to men out of work. 

° 

FEDERAL aid in solving the problem of technological unemployment 
has been asked by William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who suggested that an agency be created to assemble 
information relative to employment opportunities, location and de- 
mands of new industries and openings for men of special skill and 
training. “No private agency could function properly in dealing with 
a question of this kind. The government should create an agency 
which would be a clearing-house of information for displaced workers,” 
said President Green. 

© 


A FEW years ago Amy Wren, a Brooklyn attorney, became prominent 
at Albany in opposition to social welfare legislation. Later she was 
appointed United States Commissioner at Brooklyn, the first woman to 
hold this office, but she quit under fire April 24, following the charge 
that she had taken fees illegally for bailing out certain alleged violators 
of the prohibition laws. 

} 

Tue American Association for Labor Legislation in its campaign against 
“needless noise nuisances” is glad to report that a new hotel at Hot 
Springs and another hotel in the middle west as well as a factory in 
Philadelphia are just now being completed by the electric welding 
process as a substitute for the ghastly practice of using red hot rivets 
with the accompanying nerve-wrecking riveting machines. 


Florida Debates Compensation 


| ieee has made her bid as a progressive state. Long famed 
for her beaches and resorts she now enters the lists in com- 
petition with her other Southern neighbors and strives for industrial 
prominence. 

The new development is already well under way. An exten- 
sive system of magnificent state highways is flung across a vast 
territory ; public buildings—the last word in design and structure— 
and modern factory buildings are becoming increasingly numerous ; 
canneries, wood-working plants, tanneries, wooden box and cigar 
factories, cement plants—all mark the foundation and beginning 
of a great industrial commonwealth. 

But this activity has created new problems and the sad story 
of industrial accidents is one that calls for immediate action. Florida 
has no modern state program to deal with this situation which is 
already of pressing importance. Florida is one of only four states 
without a workmen’s compensation law. 

Proposed legislation to put this much needed principle into 
operation was defeated in the legislature two years ago. Since that 
time the American Association for Labor Legislation has renewed 


The Four Black States Have No Compensation Law 
North Carolina, in 1929, adopted this legislation 
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its efforts to stimulate public interest through thousands of printed 
pamphlets widely distributed throughout the state. In March the 
Association’s secretary, Mr. Andrews, was called upon to discuss 
this subject in the important Florida cities, including Miami, Tampa 
and Jacksonville. This followed similar work in December. 

The effect of this intensive campaign is now apparent. The 
State Conference of Social Work, the Miami Realty Club, the 
Florida Federation of Labor and other organizations have gone 
on record in favor of the adoption of workmen’s compensation 
by the 1929 legislature now in session. Leading citizens, including 
many legislators and other public officials, have urged prompt action. 
Governor Carlton, in his message to the legislature, urged that the 
time has come in dealing with occupational hazards in Florida to 
“carry in an orderly fashion the wreckage of men as well as of 
machinery.” 

Meanwhile, representative groups directly affected, were brought 
together through numerous conferences and they reached agrec- 
ment on a compromise bill. This measure, drafted in co-operation 
with the American Association for Labor Legislation, provides for 
compensation based on 50 per cent of wages, the weekly payments 
not to exceed $18 with a limit of $5,000 on total amount. Employers 
are to insure by any one of the commonly authorized methods and 
a commission is provided to administer the act. 

As a part of its contribution to this educational campaign in 
Florida, the American Association for Labor Legislation printed 
the agreed bill, in a pamphlet of 44 pages, for wide distribution 
well in advance of the opening of the legislature. A special descrip- 
tive outline of the bill and a new four-page printed folder were 
broadcast with thousands of circular letters in an effort to bring 
about wider understanding of the subject. This stimulated general 
discussion and additional local organizations adopted resolutions 
supporting the measure. 


The bill (S. 58) was introduced in the Senate on April 8 by 
Senator Wagg and in the House (H. 73) on April 10 by Speaker 
Getzen and Representative Robineau. Following public hearings 
on April 18 and 19, the Senate and House committees reported the 
bill favorably with a few amendments. Favorable action on this 
legislation is expected at an early date reports the legislative repre- 
sentative of the Association for Labor Legislation at Tallahassee. 


Tendencies in Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation 
By CorNnELius CocHRANE 


| Bian introduction of four hundred workmen’s compensation 

amendments in state legislatures this year was a forerunner 
of a number of significant developments: many states are witnessing 
the renewed activity of damage-suit lawyers whose questionable 
tactics call for special investigation—as in New York; employers 
are unwarrantedly defeating needed adjustments to provide for 
more adequate compensation payments by the unsubstantiated as- 
sertion that industry will be driven out of the state because of the 
resulting increase in costs; legislative programs of state federations 
of labor are becoming increasingly comprehensive while state fund 
insurance and occupational disease compensation continue to be lead- 
ing issues. 

Decidedly the most noteworthy advance to be recorded is the 
adoption of the North Carolina Workman’s Compensation Act.1 
This state, which is perhaps the most progressive in the South and 
certainly one of our leading industrial commonwealths, has in the 
past maintained a painfully apathetic attitude toward workmen’s 
compensation, the need for which has been increasingly evident in 
North Carolina for some years. For the first time representatives 
of labor, industrial and insurance groups, assisted by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, worked together and arrived at 
substantial agreement on a compromise bill. An exceedingly able 
and conscientious sub-committee of the legislature revised and im- 
proved the measure which was finally passed after a grueling fight 
and over the opposition of the damage-suit lawyers. 

In Arkansas, although the state Democratic party in its 1928 
platform strongly endorsed workmen’s compensation, the damage- 
suit lawyers who occupied a strategic position in the legislature de- 
feated a carefully considered workmen’s compensation bill which 
was supported by representative groups throughout the state.? The 
repudiation of this campaign promise has resulted in the considera- 
tion of plans for initiating a new measure at the next general 


election. 


1See “North Carolina Adopts Workmen’s Compensation.” American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 13-14. 


2 See p. 147. 
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The Missouri Federation of Labor launched an elaborate pro- 
gram comprising thirty amendments, most of which would increase 
substantially the compensation benefits. One hundred and twenty- 
five industrial leaders representing the Associated Industries 
appeared before the committee en masse with the cry “Don’t stifle 
industry in Missouri.” The most important amendments died in 
committee. Damage-suit lawyers, notorious in Missouri as a result 
of their past efforts to defeat compensation, presented a bill to 
repeal the law. The House Judiciary Committee, composed largely 
of attorneys, reported the bill favorably with only one dissenting 
vote. This action was taken over the protest of both employers and 
employees who were refused adequate hearing. The bill died on 
the informal calendar but was later revived at the request of the 
introducer who subsequently asked that consideration be again post- 
poned. When the bill was finally called for engrossment it was 
voted down overwhelmingly. 


The rather ambitious demands of organized labor in Maryland 
to increase the amount of compensation was likewise fought by 
employers who spoke the magic words: “Do not drive industry 
out of the state.” An unfavorable report was handed down by the 
committee which was sustained by a vote of 75 to 31 in the House. 
That adjustment is needed in Maryland is indicated by a study 
showing that while living costs have increased 71 per cent since the 
law was first enacted, compensation has only been raised 50 per 
cent. Moreover, experience of the Industrial Commission indi- 
cates that a considerable number of wage earners are not receiving 
their promised two-thirds of wages because of the limiting effect 
of the present $18 weekly maximum. 

A new and improved act was adopted by the New Mexico legis- 
lature extending protection to an increased number of workers. 
Adjustments in benefits were likewise made. The percentage of 
wages was raised from SO per cent to 55 per cent, the weekly maxi- 
mum from $12 to $15 with additional allowance for medical atten- 
tion. The principal shortcoming in the new law—as in the old— 
is the retaining of court administration in repudiation of the 
Republican party platform.’ 


The Montana law was also much improved by a substantial 
increase in benefits over the previously existing inadequate scale 


® See p. 170. 
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of 50 per cent of wages and a $15 weekly maximum. Compensa- 
tion is now based on a sliding scale ranging from 50 per cent to 66% 
per cent with a weekly maximum varying between $15 and $21, 
depending on the number of dependents. 


In California, substantial amendments to increase the amount 
of compensation payments including provision for a $25 weekly 
maximum were passed by the legislature. Connecticut employers 
who, in 1927, were successful in their campaign to add a restrictive 
hernia clause to the compensation law, now admit that it is so harsh 
and inequitable in operation, and so severely criticised by admin- 
istrative officials and judges of the state supreme court, that they 
must now agree to an humane modification. The Maine compensa- 
tion law was somewhat liberalized and re-enacted, provision also 
being made for an augmented commission. In Massachusetts, an 
amendment was introduced to provide for compensation payments 
throughout the period of total disability. But the Senate refused to 
meet the issue squarely—it “passed the buck” and referred the bill 
to the next session. 


Despite the constant and determined opposition of the private 
casualty companies, the state fund issue will not be downed. In 
New York, for example, the proposal to make the existing com- 
petitive fund the exclusive insurance carrier was urged by former 
Industrial Commissioner James M. Lynch in a powerful speech at 
the public hearing before the legislative committee. A similar pro- 
posal was made in Maryland and a well considered bill to establish 
a competitive fund in New Jersey was submitted to the legislature. 
Other states in which this subject was a leading issue included 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Missouri and Wisconsin. 


The all-inclusive occupational disease bill in New York, prepared 
by the Association for Labor Legislation and endorsed by the State 
Department of Labor in 1926 and again this year, was relegated 
to the scrap heap to make way' for an amendment which, it was 
promised, would add eleven specific diseases to the existing list. 
This substitute bill, recommended by the Industrial Survey Com- 
mission, was so emasculated during the process of enactment that 
the measure as finally passed provided compensation for only four 
unimportant additional diseases instead of the eleven originally 


“See “Compensate All Occupational Diseases.” American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, March, 1929, p. 49. 
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included. The increasing interest in this aspect of workmen’s com- 
pensation is manifested by the fact that amendments were intro- 
duced in many additional states to bring occupational diseases under 
the law. 

The most important legislation now pending is the Florida work- 
men’s compensation bill introduced in the Senate (S. 58) by Senator 
Wagg and in the House (H. 73) by Representatives Getzen and 
Robineau. Following conferences of representatives of business, 
labor, and insurance, agreement was reached upon this reasonable 
measure before the legislature convened on April 2. Compensation 
is based on 50 per cent of wages, the weekly payments—to begin 
after a seven-day waiting period—not to exceed $18 with a limit 
of $5,000 on total amount. In addition the employer is required to 
furnish all necessary medical care. The act is to be administered 
by a Commission of three full-time members to be appointed by the 
Governor. It is high time that Florida recognize this prime duty of 
a progressive commonwealth and enact a workmen’s compensation 
law. 


IE 


Working Conditions of Florida Women 


A STUDY of working conditions of women in Florida recently com- 

pleted by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor shows that a fifth of those employed are engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. 

The survey covered 63 hotels and restaurants and 100 establishments, 
including general mercantile, laundries, wooden-box and cigar factories, 
bakeries and canneries. Of a total of 12,762 employees, 7,844 were 
women. 


Long hours were prevalent, 43 per cent of the women having a 
work day of more than 9 hours. Weekly hours also ran high, 43.2 per 
cent working more than 54 hours. 


White women in department stores received the highest wages, a 
median of $18.10 per week. The lowest figure was in certain of the 


food products, $9.35. The earnings of negro women were less than 
half those of white women. 


Sanitary facilities, while good in places, were largely open to im- 
provement. Only 9 of 100 establishments, for example, had really sani- 
tary drinking fountains, 
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Construction 
Hazards Menace 
Life and Limb 


Next to the demolition 
of buildings, the erection 
of the steel frames of 
modern sky-scrapers is the 
most hazardous of employ- 
ments. 

In every American city 
—even in the “non-indus- 
trial” portions of the 
South — this dangerous 
work goes steadily on. 
There is obvious need here 
of accident prevention and 
workmen’s compensation 
laws. 
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Arkansas Kills Compensation Bill 
Repudiates Platform Pledge 


HE Arkansas State Democratic Platform, adopted at Little 

Rock in September, 1928, contained a plank endorsing—in plain 
and unequivocal terms—workmen’s compensation.t Arkansas citi- 
zens as well as others interested in the welfare of the state were 
justified in accepting that statement as made in good faith. 

Months before the legislature convened representative groups 
throughout the state were at work perfecting a bill which would 
be acceptable to both employers and employees.” This effort was 
honest, statesmanlike and effective. When the legislature—made 
up of 134 Democrats and only 2 Republicans—convened on Janu- 
ary 14 the proposed measure, which was introduced over the signa- 
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tures of seven senators, had the endorsement of organized labor 
as well as leading employers and the state commissioner of labor. 

Fighting the bill were those groups which are usually found to 
be aligned against workmen’s compensation: First and foremost, 
the damage-suit lawyers (in Arkansas, a well organized and sub- 
stantial portion of the legislature); second, employers who are 
opposed to workmen’s compensation in any form (in Arkansas, 
the coal operators) ; third, the railroad brotherhoods (in Arkansas, 
local legislative agent Jackson of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen). Assisting these obstructionists was a home insurance 
company purported to be doing a thriving business under the present 
damage-suit system. 

The Senate labor committee, to which the bill was referred, was 
hostile from the beginning and Senator Granville Jones, the sponsor, 
was obliged to bring the bill out over an adverse report. On the 
floor of the Senate the arguments used to defeat the measure were 
many and various: The benefits were too high—the benefits were 
too low—small employers would be put out of business—coal 
operators would be put out of business—the commission was too 
expensive—the proposed law was unconstitutional. The recorded 
vote stood 23 to 8 against the bill. 

A second measure immediately drafted to meet the objections 
raised against the first was introduced with twelve senators signing 
it. Upon being put to vote it met a similar fate, only eight senators 
voting in favor. 

This decisive defeat of workmen’s compensation by special 
interests in Arkansas is greatly to be deplored. Those who sup- 
ported the bill had every right to assume that it would be considered 
on its merits. The summary disposal of compensation legislation 
by the forces in control of the legislature in the face of the plat- 
form endorsement has led interested groups to consider the advisa- 
bility of initiating a new measure at the next general election in 
1930. The American Association for Labor Legislation will con- 
tinue to cooperate in the effort to secure the adoption of workmen’s 


compensation for the protection of both labor and industry in 
Arkansas. 


*See “Why Arkansas Needs Accident Compensation,” by W. A. Rooksbery. 
American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 27-31. 

3 See “Workmen’s Compensation Challenges Somnambulic South,” by Cor- 
nelius Cochrane. American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, 
September, 1928, pp. 265-266. 
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Non-Suited! 


OR years damage suit lawyers in Missouri were successful in 

their efforts to prevent the enactment of a state workmen’s com- 
pensation law. When the principle was finally adopted in 1926, on 
referendum by a majority of more than 300,000, this obstructive 
group might have been expected to accept with as good grace as 
possible such an overwhelming expression of public opinion. The 
Missouri species of ambulance-chaser, however, is persistent. 

Into the 1929 Missouri legislative hopper went a bill to repeal 
the workmen’s compensation act. The press, outspoken, left no 
doubt as to its origin. Said the Springfield “Leader”: ‘The press 
of the state is solidly lined up against the repeal of the workmen’s 
compensation law and, it is charged, the only motive for repeal 
comes from lawyers whose business is injured by present methods 
of settling personal injury cases before a commission instead of in 
the courts.” 

Employers and employees alike vigorously protested against the 
attempt to repeal the law. Former Governor Baker, in his valedic- 
tory message to the legislature, referred to the record of the admin- 
istration as “the most remarkable that has ever been made by any 
compensation commission.” 

But the repeal bill was not born to die unseen. It was referred 
to the solicitous care of twenty-two lawyers who composed the 
House Judiciary Committee while other compensation amendments 
went to the Workmen’s Compensation Committee. Inadequate 
public hearings preceded the almost unanimous verdict of the 
Judiciary Committee that the bill “Do pass.” 

Twice the measure was called for engrossment but lawyer 
Roberts, the sponsor, was absent. When it was finally made the 
“special order” the author was the only person to speak for it. He 
claimed that the compensation provided for specific disabilities was 
too low, and that only a small per cent of the premiums paid to insur- 
ance companies reached injured workmen. 

Five representatives spoke against repeal and accorded high 
praise to the workmen’s compensation act. 

On the motion to engross, the “noes” were so greatly in the 
majority that a roll call was not necessary. The damage suit lawyers 
were “non-suited.” 
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Saskatchewan Adopts Exclusive 
State Fund 


ASKATCHEWAN in enacting the new exclusive state fund 

workmen’s compensation act, to replace her earlier competitive 
insurance law, is the fifth Canadian province to provide this public 
form of insurance. Only Quebec and Yukon Territory permit pri- 
vate stock companies to write this business. 

At the opening of the legislature the provincial government an- 
nounced its intention of introducing the legislation. “This has been 
decided,” it was stated, “after a very careful investigation of the 
conditions existing in this province, and will result, it is hoped, in 
a more satisfactory and assured position for employees with a more 
equitable distribution of costs to employers.” 

The bill which has become law was based upon the recommenda- 
tions of a special commission appointed early last year to investigate 
the subject. It is modelled after the acts of Manitoba and Ontario, 
and provides for the establishment of an administrative board. 

The new act also abolishes the previous system under which 
compensation cases were dealt with by means of court procedure 
and requires that all claims for compensation be heard and de- 
termined by the board. 


Who Was Careless? 


lin New York City recently a large building was going up; it was 
to house the Western Union Telegraph Company. All around 
the outside, at the eighth floor, ran a scaffolding; bricklayers were 
at work there. Down below them, at the second floor, other men 
were occupied. Eight steel girders, swinging at the twenty-second 
floor, suddenly slipped in their cables when defective brakes failed 
to work—and when the air cleared, four men below were found 
’ dead. 

Three days later, at another building under construction, a bath- 
tub fell when the tackle collapsed. Two men were killed. 

We sorrowfully call attention to the deaths of these six quite 
innocent employees, and suggest they be not forgotten when em- 
ployers repeat the worn phrase that most accidents are due to 
the carelessness of the workers themselves. 
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Progress in Old Age Pensions 


By Louise Y. GorTscHALL 


| Ra introduction of old age pension bills in twenty-eight states 
this year was indicative of the widespread interest being mani- 
fested in the problem of economically and humanely caring for our 
aged dependents. Constant efforts through six years to secure the 
enactment of this legislation is bearing fruit. As the legislative 
season passes May 10, four states—Wyoming, Utah, California and 
Minnesota—join the sixt and Alaska that have already established 
old age pension systems based upon the “standard bill” long urged 
by the Fraternal Order of Eagles, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and certain labor organizations. In seven more 
states, pension bills have passed either the upper or lower house. 

The Wyoming and Utah laws mark a significant advance. Both 
are state-wide and compulsory—the first compulsory state systems, 
in addition to the Alaskan law, to be established in this country. 

The Wyoming law provides that pensions not to exceed $30 a 
month be granted to applicants who are sixty-five years of age or 
over with incomes not over $360 a year who have been citizens 
of the United States for fifteen years and meet other specified quali- 
fications. Administration is in the hands of county boards, and 
funds are to be furnished by the several counties. 

In essentials, the Utah law is similar, except that pensions are 
not to exceed $25 a month and the applicant’s income must not ex- 
ceed $300 a year. As he put his signature to this bill, Governor 
Dern of Utah said: “It is better to give relief in the manner pro- 
vided by the Greenhagen act than as charity from a poor fund. 
Furthermore, if this bill will have a tendency to permit the aged to 
be cared for at home rather than to make them inmates of a poor- 
house, that will be a great advancement in the right direction.” 

The Minnesota law (see p. 154 of this Review) is less satisfac- 
tory in many respects. It merely authorizes the establishment of 
county old age pension systems to grant pensions not over $1 a day 
to applicants seventy years of age and over. Administration is in the 
hands of the district judge and each city, town and village must 
reimburse a county for pensions granted to its residents, provided 
that the length of residence is at least five years. 


*Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada and Wisconsin. 
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New York was also a centre of agitation. Governor Roosevelt's 
special message to the legislature on provision for old age (see this 
Review for March, 1929, p. 54), was followed by the legislature in 
creating a temporary state commission to investigate and report the 
most practical and efficient plan of providing security against old 
age dependency. 

In California, a bill providing for a pension which, when added 
to other sources of income, shall not exceed $1 a day, passed the 
House—only one vote being cast against it—and on May 10 passed 
the Senate. Applicants must be over seventy and funds for adminis- 
tration will be appropriated by both state and counties. Bills intro- 
duced in Washington and Nebraska similar to the Utah law passed 
the Senate in each state, but, in Nebraska, was indefinitely post- 
poned in the House. The New Jersey Assembly passed a com- 
pulsory bill providing for allowances not over $30 a month for 
aged dependents seventy years of age and over who have been 
citizens of the United States for ten years. Administration would 
be through both county boards and a state commission. An Illinois 
bill providing for the levy of a state tax for pensions of not over 
$260 a year, to be granted to citizens seventy years of age or over 
passed the House. Two years ago the Senate passed a similar 
bill. It is said that this tax would make about $4,000,000 available 
each year. In Delaware, a pension bill passed the House but was 
killed in the Senate, and in Texas a bill passed the Senate but was 
killed in the House. 

This is a year of progress for old age pensions. Perhaps the 
legislatures in which pension bills passed only one house will at their 
next session enact this legislation. Then, the United States will 
no longer be classed with China and India as the only three popu- 
lous countries without old age pensions. 


re 


SINCE the publication on page 45 in the March issue of this Review of 
the map of the United States indicating the seven states which were not 
yet cooperating in the vocational retraining of cripples, the legisla- 
tures of Connecticut and Maryland have adopted this desirable legisla- 
tion. This leaves as the five laggard states Delaware, Kansas, Texas 
Vermont and Washington. It will be remembered that Congress dee 
tended this cooperation to the District of Columbia this year. 


—Locomotive Engineers Journal 


A Real Haunted House 


The shadow of the poorhouse is looming larger and larger in the 
life of the worker. With an increasing number of employers drawing 
the deadline of employment at forty or forty-five, thousands more work- 
ers are being forced to its doors. This practice of casting men off when 
they reach middle age is discussed on p. 179 of this Review. 
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Good Arguments But Bad Plan 


EOPLE in Minnesota who “in years past have made valuable 

contributions to the building up of our wonderful state” but 
upon whom now the “heavy hand of time has fallen” ought to 
receive old age pensions from public funds—so runs the report 
of an interim committee of the Minnesota state Senate recom- 
mending adoption of an old age pension system. A bill was duly 
passed by the legislature this year providing for a pension not to 
exceed $1 a day to be granted to applicants over seventy years of 
age who meet specified requirements. 

“Any humane and satisfactory plan of relief for the aged poor,” 
says the report, commenting upon the use of almshouses, “must 
embody in its operation fairly complete opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to work out his own destiny, leave him to his personal choice 
in the matter of those things which necessarily affect one’s peace 
of mind and happiness, particularly leaving him complete discretion 
as to the environment he desires to live in, and incidentally give 
him the fullest opportunity to better his condition if he can.” 


The report acknowledges that industry is drawing the dead 


line earlier and earlier in man’s life, that many industries cause de- 
terioration of health, that science is lengthening life, and that, because 
of substantial increase in cost of living, conditions for putting aside 
savings are harder than ever. The remedy of modern statesmanship, 
it points out, is pensions from public funds. In Minnesota, alms- 
house care costs on an average, per inmate, $490.70 a year ; pensions, 
says the report will save about a third of such cost. 

With so clear a discernment of the desirability of public pensions, 
it is too bad that a measure of such weak nature was later passed. 
Each county after a majority vote of the board may decide by 
referendum of the legal voters whether to have pensions or not; 
and having decided to have them, it may, after one year or more, 
abolish them by a majority vote of the county board. What kind of 
a permanent policy is this? We pity the old person who adjusts 
his mind to a pension in 1930 following a popular vote and finds 
that in 1931 the county board by a mere majority has decided to 
abrogate the whole system. He is thrown back upon the very alms- 
house which the pension system was designed to replace. 
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Social Costs of Illness 
By NiLes CARPENTER! 


HE social cost of illness consists in general of two items: First, 

losses in earning power and general social and economic effec- 
tiveness attendant upon illness; second, actual expenditure made 
by either the individual or the community for the prevention and 
care of illness. 

A recent estimate by Homer Folks, Secretary of the State Char- 
ities Aid Association of New York, places the annual total of the 
first category of costs for the United States at about $13,245,000,- 
000, of which $12,000,000,000 is for loss of future net earnings on 
account of premature death due to illness. 


Mr. Folks estimates the second type of cost, namely, expendi- 
tures for the care and prevention of illness, at about $2,485,000,000 
per annum. This covers such items as expenditures for physicians, 
medicine, dispensaries, hospitals, nursing and dental care; it also 
includes an item of $120,000,000 per year for quack and fraudulent 
medical care and treatment by unqualified and unlicensed practi- 
tioners. 

The program of study of the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care will contribute to the assembling of data relating to the second 
of the two categories mentioned above, namely, actual expenditures 
by individual and community for the prevention and cure of illness. 
This committee has been organized to carry on a five-year program 
of research in medical economics and sociology. At the end of 
this period it is expected that the committee will make a report em- 
bodying a summary and interpretation of investigations and recom- 
mendations, looking toward increased effectiveness in the adminis- 
tration of medical and allied services. 

This research enterprise proposes to inquire into three fields: 
(1) the incidence of disease and disability requiring medical services 
and existing facilities for dealing with them; (2) cost to the patient 
of medical services and the return accruing to physicians and other 


1 Assistant Director of Study (with Alden B. Mills and Marjorie F. Scher), 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, Washington, D. C. 
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agencies furnishing such services; (3) specially organized facilities 
for medical care now serving particular groups of the population. 
In this paper we discuss chiefly the first two of these lines of in- 
vestigation, since they are more directly concerned with the cost 
of illness than the third. 


Incidence of Disease 


There does not now exist in the United States any satisfactory 
tabulation of the incidence of illness. The mortality statistics of the 
United States census bureau are now fairly inclusive, but the only 
adequate studies of morbidity so far published are the Hagerstown 
survey, made by the United States Public Health Service, and Miss 
Stecker’s community sickness survey, made for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

It must, moreover, be remembered that there is an important 
and radical distinction between illnesses that kill and illnesses that 
disable. With the exception of acute infections—such as typhoid 
or diphtheria—a substantial proportion of illnesses causing death 
are disabling only in their advanced stages. This observation applies 
to such conditions as tuberculosis, the degenerative diseases of the 
vital organs, and cancer, which taken altogether accounted for 51.6 
per cent of the deaths reported for the registration area of the 
United States in 1925. On the other hand, the most frequent forms 
of disabling medical conditions are infections of the respiratory 
tract, venereal diseases, gastroenterological disturbances, rheumatism 
(so-called), senility and the conditions contingent upon pregnancy 
and childbirth—which, excepting for the first two, terminate fatally 
in only a minority of cases. 

Excellent statistics have been gathered for morbidity in certain 
selected groups, such as school children, and industrial and clerical 
employees. However, these studies lack representativeness in that 
they exclude the very young and the very old, both of whom are 
liable to a heavy incidence of illness, and also in that they do not 
take into account those individuals already so badly disabled as to 
have dropped out of school or gainful employment. They also fail 
to give sufficient representation to housewives and unmarried women 
living at home. 

There is, of course, a wealth of statistical material bearing upon 
the sickness experience of European countries that have established 
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compulsory health insurance. It does not appear, however, that the 
sickness experience of these countries can properly be applied to 
the population of the United States, as there are important differ- 
ences in both sex and age structure between the populations of this 
country and of Europe, not to mention such underlying differences 
as are related to ethnic make-up, occupation, and standard of living. 

There is need for comprehensive and extensive studies of morbid- 
ity among all sorts of population groups in various parts of the 
United States. These studies should cover various economic and 
social classes and different types of communities. In order to avoid 
the danger of securing unrepresentative data, studies should be based 
on family rather than occupational or school groups. In general, 
samples from various types of communities would seem to provide 
a satisfactory basis for such studies. 

However, there should also be made complete house-to-house 
canvasses of entire communities, of the sort undertaken in Hagers- 
town. Every such study should cover a period of at least a year, 
since any shorter period would miss those diseases that are seasonal 
in their onset. For example, a study made in the summer would 
miss the greater number of respiratory diseases, while a study made 
in the winter would fail to include the greater number of gastro- 
enterological disturbances. 


Families Interviewed 


The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care has under way a 
study which, incidentally to another purpose, will provide extensive 
data on the incidence of. sickness. Approximately 10,000 families 
will furnish data covering every illness incurred by all their members, 
over a twelve-month period. These data are being secured through 
personal interviews with the families concerned. The interviews 
are being made partly by members of the research staff of the Com- 
mittee and partly by public health nurses whose services have been 
volunteered by public health agencies in various parts of the United 
States. Each family is to be visited six times during the twelve- 
month period. In addition, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has, at the request of the Committee, undertaken to make 
‘a similar but less detailed study of the families of 75,000 to 
100,000 of its industrial policyholders over a period of twelve 
months. 

This portion of the program of study of the Committee includes 
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consideration of the facilities for dealing with medical conditions 
as well as a survey of these conditions. It may be borne in mind 
that one important element in the cost of medical care is the extent 
to which facilities for providing such care are available. So long as 
the supply of doctors, nurses, hospitals and other medical agencies 
is unequally distributed through the American population, members 
of those groups which are under-supplied must unduly postpone 
medical care, thus aggravating their conditions and increasing the 
burden of expense which either they or the community must ulti- 
mately meet. 


For example, 1,311 counties, or 42.6 per cent of all the counties 
in the United States are without hospitals for community use.1_ In 
commenting on this situation Dr. W. S. Rankin, Director of the 
Hospital and Orphans Section of the Duke Endowment, in a letter 
to the writer says: 

“In the rural sections of this country, where local hospitals are badly 
needed, not only for the care of the sick but—more important still—to afford 
such facilities for the practice of modern medicine as to hold and attract good 
doctors in and to the sections, there are no hospital beds for the well-to-do, 
the moderately well-to-do and for the indigent. In some of these places there 
are a few beds, inadequate in number, for the well-to-do, but hospital provi- 
sions for that 30 per cent of rural people that constitute the indigent group, 
or those incapable of paying hospital charges, are not in existence.” 

The Committee has under way or immediately in prospect a 
number of studies dealing with the facilities and agencies for the 
treatment and prevention of disease. A study by Allon Peebles 
of the committee’s research staff on Existing Medical Facilities in 
the United States is now in preparation. This survey presents 
statistics concerning the numbers of doctors, dentists, nurses, osteo- 
paths, and other practitioners and the rate of growth of such 
professional groups. It also shows the age and geographic distri- 
bution of both general practitioners and specialists in the medical 
profession, and covers the amount and distribution of hospital and 
clinical facilities available in the United States and the activities 
of federal, state and local public health agencies. A complete stat- 
istical and descriptive survey of all the medical and allied agencies 
functioning in a number of selected communities is to be undertaken 
in a few months. The writer’s study of Hospital Service for 


*“Progress in the Development of Hospital Service” by Homer F. Sanger 
of the American Medical Association. (Unpublished manuscript.) 
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Persons of Moderate Means is nearly completed. An economic, 
historical and functional analysis of the medical and allied pro- 
fessions is contemplated. 

Although certain portions of the program of study of the Com- 
mittee include consideration of those medical facilities being pro- 
vided by tax-supported agencies, these investigations will by no 
means cover this particular field. At the present time, it is virtually 
impossible to arrive at any accurate measurement of the extent of 
such activities because of the inadequacy of the statistics dealing 
with them. It is especially to be hoped that the United States 
Census Bureau’s analysis of the financial statistics of cities may be 
made more comprehensive and detailed than they are now since, 
according to Dr. Harry H. Moore, at least half of the expenditures 
by governmental agencies for public health are made by cities and 
towns. 

Costs of Medical Care 


Although the cost of medical care is, at one time or another, 
of immediate concern to every family in the United States, there 
is an amazing dearth of dependable statistical material concerning it. 
The Department of Labor has recently completed a survey covering 
one hundred and fourteen employees in the personnel of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In addition, various cost-of-living studies have 
taken some account of medical expenditures, but excepting the 
excellent study recently made by Professor Peixotto of the Uni- 
versity of California for members of the faculty of that University, 
such studies give only passing attention to medical expenditures. 

There are available, of course, a number of estimates of the 
amounts spent for various items of medical care, one of which is 
contained in Dr. Harry H. Moore’s work on “American Medicine 
and the People’s Health,” which is quoted in the computation made 
by Mr. Folks referred to previously. However, it is essential that 
these estimates be supplemented by a comprehensive body of basic 
factual data, collected at first hand. Until this is done, no really 
scientific study of medical economics is possible. The family study 
undertaken by the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, to which 
reference has already been made, will make a detailed count of 
every item in the financial outlay for medical and other allied ser- 
vices made by the 8,000 to 10,000 families being studied whose 
records are completed for tabulation. The schedule makes provi- 
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sion for every illness or other medical condition encountered by 
each member of the family throughout the year. Of the 239 possible 
items relating to each illness, 108 refer directly to factors of cost. 
A separate tabulation is made for medicines purchased not in con- 
nection with any particular illness. As has already been said, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has undertaken to obtain 
similar but less comprehensive data for a much larger number of 
families. 

As these studies are not yet finished, it is too early to give any 
of the results that have been obtained therefrom. However, during 
the course of a survey of the Endicott-Johnson Medical Service in 
Binghamton, New York, this same schedule was applied to 206 
families, covering a four-month period only. This study showed, 
among other things, a markedly unequal distribution of the burden 
of medical expenditure. In fact, when the families were ranged 
in order of expenditures, it was found that ten per cent had paid 
out 54 per cent of the entire medical expenditures for the group, 
and that 20 per cent had made over 70 per cent of the expenditures. 
At the other end of the scale, there were six families which had 
spent nothing whatever for this purpose over the four-month period 
and 19 others which had spent $1.00 or less and for household 
remedies only. 

The enumeration of the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows a 
generally similar distribution. The upper decile of its 114 em- 
ployees paid 37 per cent of the total medical expenditures made 
during the year by the entire group and the next decile was re- 
sponsible for an additional 17 per cent of the expenditures, so that 
20 per cent of this group carried over 50 per cent of the total finan- 
cial burden of illness for the entire group. 


Beware Averages 


William I. Lacy, of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, re- 
cently completed a study of the accounts of 982 patients in one 
hospital in that city. It was found that the average payment made 
to the hospital by these patients was only $59.37.1 When, however, 
Mr. Lacy ranged these payments in order, he found that there 
were 16 persons whose hospital payments were $300 or over, two 
of whom had paid $1,000 or over during the year under considera- 
tion. In fact, 17 per cent of the 982 patients had paid 51.7 per 
cent of the total sum paid to the hospital by this group. 
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Calculations such as these serve to show the fallacy of placing 
too much dependence on averages when studying the cost of medical 
care. Averages are useful for certain purposes, particularly for 
any scheme that undertakes to distribute the burden of medical 
costs, but they completely mask one of the most significant fea- 
tures in the whole problem of medical expenditure, namely, its 
unequal incidence. 

Another approach to the analysis of medical expenditures may 
be made by considering the incomes of the individuals and institu- 
tions giving medical service. At present, such computations of medi- 
cal costs as are made on this basis are largely suppositious. For 
example, one estimate of physicians’ income has been obtained by 
multiplying the number of physicians in the United States by the 
arbitrary sum of $5,000 per annum. This figure was based largely 
on the data gathered by the Illinois Health Insurance Commission 
which, however, covered only a portion of the licensed physicians 
for that state and were, moreover, gathered more than ten years 
ago. 

At the present moment, a comprehensive study of the incomes 
of: physicians throughout the United States is to be undertaken by 
the American Medical Association, by means of questionnaires to be 
incorporated in the number of the JourNnat of that Association 
which is issued at about the time that individual income tax returns 
are being made up. About 97,000 of the 140,000 or more active 
physicians in the United States are members of the American Medi- 
cal Association and receive its JournaL. A study of the incomes 
of nurses has just been completed by Dr. May A. Burgess under 
the auspices of the Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools. 
It is hoped that similar studies may be made for the professions of 
dentistry and pharmacy but none are as yet under way. 

The United States Census Bureau is now making plans for a 
decennial census of distribution covering the year 1930 which, if 
funds are provided, will include both the wholesale and retail drug 
businesses and will therefore make available accurate figures con- 
cerning the country’s total expenditures for drugs, sickroom supplies, 
patent medicines and the like. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care is now undertaking 
or planning a number of studies of hospital operations and costs, as 
well as one covering the capital investment in hospitals, although 
no analysis of hospital incomes is now contemplated. 
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It is not likely that any actual enumeration of quacks and dis- 
pensers of nostrums can ever be made. Such activities are carried 
on in the twilight-zone between legitimate and criminal activity and 
are, therefore, not amenable to accurate study. Some light will be 
thrown on this field by the tabulation of the total sales of pro- 
prietary remedies as enumerated in the census of distribution just 
referred to. This will not take into account, however, a considerable 
proportion of the large mail-order traffic in patent medicines and 
nostrums and the probably equally large traffic carried on directly 
between exploiter and exploited—particularly among the illiterate, 
the foreign-born and the colored elements within the American popu- 
lation. 

As has been said, the studies of specially organized facilities for 
medical care which are contemplated by the Committee are not 
directly germane to the topic of this paper. However, it may be 
stated that certain of these studies, such as those covering group 
clinics and industrial medical services, are furnishing valuable mate- 
rial concerning the possibilities and limitations of organized medical 
care. It may also be stated that a far-reaching study of health in- 
surance is at the present moment being considered. 


IE 


North Carolina Industrial Commission 


HE North Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Act, which was 
ratified March 11, goes into full effect on July 1. In addition 

to workers in the extra-hazardous employments of lumbering, build- 
ing construction and mining, more than 180,000 employees in man- 
ufacturing establishments will be protected by this new law. Late in 
March, Governor Gardner appointed the members of the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission which will administer this impor- 
tant act. Representing the public as chairman is Matt. H. Allen, 
a Raleigh attorney and former member of the General Assembly. 
He was the author of the first compensation bill to be introduced 
in the state and his wide experience further qualifies him for the 
post. The representative of labor is T. A. Wilson, president of the 
State Federation of Labor and a member of the Typographical 
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Union. As labor’s spokesman during the consideration of the bill, 
he was instrumental in effecting the compromise which resulted in 
the adoption of this much needed legislation. His knowledge of 
workmen’s compensation no less than his ability and cooperative 
spirit render him especially fitted for this work. The third member 
of the Commission is J. D. Dorsett, a business man of Siler City, 
who represents the employers. 


IE 


“History Repeats Itself” 


ON peestueiss 
INE PROGRAT 


—New York World 
“Aw, the Hell With It!” 


The attitude of the Republican legislature at Albany toward the legislative program 
of Governor Roosevelt, Democrat, was sketched by Rollin Kirby in the New York 
World. Governor Roosevelt encountered the same type of opposition that, in earlier 
years, Governor Smith met in attempting to promote social welfare legislation. Roose- 
velt was less adroit than Smith in getting his measures enacted into law, but there will 


be another legislature soon. 


On Assuming Responsibility for the 
Administration of Labor Laws 


By FrANcEs PERKINS 
Industrial Commissioner, State of New York 


(Eprror’s Note: We give here a report, based on the stenographic record, of 
Miss Perkins’ response when more than eight hundred friends and well-wishers gath- 
ered at a luncheon in her honor at the Hotel Astor, New York City, January 31. 
The purpose was to celebrate her recent appointment as industrial commissioner of 
the state of New York; she is the first woman to become head of a state department 
of labor in the United States. Miss Perkins” address was of an informal, personal 
nature—and has elicited so much comment that we are glad to print it in full. 

Administration of labor law is an outstanding interest of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, and if any of our readers in other states find it convenient to 
send us remarks made on similar occasions in their states, we shall be happy to read 
these and to publish, if possible.) 


I SHOULD be less than human, my friends, if I were not deeply 
touched by all that has been said today, and by the even greater 
tribute which you have paid me when you come and say, by your 
presence, that I may count on you, as I have counted on you through 
all these years. 

May I say this, while we are talking, that I don’t think any one 
who hasn’t experienced the situation of having pleasant things said 
about him can understand quite what it means to the recipient. We 
never know what a letter of condolence means until we know be- 
reavement, and then we do know that sympathy is a very real thing. 
So we never know until we are faced with a great responsibility, 
and find strength and comfort in the outpouring of good will and 
good wishes—only then do we know what those wishes mean. 

In a strange, and perhaps a mystical way, I am a better woman 
today than I was three weeks ago. (Applause.) It is due, I think, 
to the hundreds of expressions of faith in me, of good will toward 
me and of belief in me. These have come from people all over this 
city, some of them people I do not know. Others have spoken 
kindly who have known me at my worst. This gives me faith in 
the common purpose which we serve together ; and it makes it easier 
for me to make the personal sacrifice which any one must make who 
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undertakes to do a great piece of work for a great people in a 
great community—such as ours is today. 


Social Justice Possible 


Now, as we sit here together this afternoon, I take it we are 
gathered not so much to celebrate Frances Perkins, the person, as 
we are to celebrate Frances Perkins as a symbol of the ideas that 
have been working in this community for these many years: The 
idea that social justice is possible in a great industrial community ; 
that it is possible so to modify our social and economic institutions 
as to create real happiness and welfare for people who cannot govy- 
ern and control their own conditions of life. I take it that all of us 
are committed to that idea—and are committed to the thought that 
through a modification of these great institutions there comes actual 
social progress for all of us, so that this great machine of industry 
which has developed in our generation bears down kindly, and not 
bitterly, upon those who serve its interests. 

May I say it now, when I have the chance to say it to all of you 
together, that I hope America’s great contribution to modern civili- 
zation, to a world civilization, is going to be the establishment of an 
industrial order which is also a social order (Applause)—an indus- 
trial order in which there is happiness, peace and hope for every 
one, so that the benefits of this machine may be distributed and 
socialized, and that all may prosper. 

In a very peculiar way I feel that I am the product of all of you 
and all the thought that has gone into building up these ideas. There 
is hardly a person here today who has not contributed something 
to my equipment, to my knowledge, to my information, and to my 
character. I cannot tell you what I have had in the way of help 
ever since I started on a modest career to improve industrial condi- 
tions in this state of New York. 

And I think perhaps it is a great tribute to the men of America 
that there were so many men twenty years ago, at a time when 
woman’s position was not so well established as it is today, who 
were willing to open the door for a young girl who had no knowl- 
edge and only “meant well.” I cannot tell you the education, the 
liberal education, which I have had given to me free, gratis, by 
technical men of this state and country—men of tremendous knowl- 
edge in their own field, engineers, architects, chemists, physicists, 
who dealt with the very fibre of industry. They taught me in private 
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lessons, for example, what makes a safe factory—and they taught 
me for nothing. I cannot begin to mention all of them. 


The “Children of Light” 


Some of them, I am happy to say, are here today. I do want to 
mention Professor Woolson and Mr. Stewart (both of whom are 
dead), who were at the head of great fire underwriting organiza- 
tions, as well as teaching staffs and engineering schools, and who 
had accumulated perhaps the most valuable knowledge on industrial 
fire prevention that has ever been accumulated. They sat with me 
hour after hour, painstakingly teaching me the rudiments of their 
great knowledge. 

I feel that I must say how much the loyalty, intelligence and 
wisdom of the women of this state, organized and unorganized, 
have meant in making it possible for me to do whatever little I have 
done toward making industrial conditions better. And, above all, 
that little group—and I hate to reveal this pet name by which we 
call ourselves sometimes, because you may make fun of it—but for 
years, ever since dear Mary Dreier put it on a Christmas card— 
(Applause)—in which she referred to “The Children of Light,” 
we have called ourselves, humorously I hope, “The Children of 
Light.” I cannot tell you what that cordial, interlocking group of 
minds has meant to all of us who have been welcomed to sit in the 
inner conferences of those who were trying to decide what is the 
best thing to do this year, and next year, and the year after, for 
the cause of labor; that little group that includes not only Mary 
Dreier, but, shall I say, that mother of all, Florence Kelly—(Ap- 
plause). 

I can’t tell you how many times Mrs. Kelly’s steely eye, looking 
at me intelligently and saying, “Frances, you’ve got to do it!” has 
meant the difference between doing it that year and not doing it 
at all. And so in a strange way I am the product of all that group’s 
thinking and hoping; and all I have ever done is, after all, what 
they have done too. 

And then the people in my department, for the reputation which 
these good people have been good enough to refer to today comes 
from the work I have been able to do in the Labor Department— 
the people in the department are the ones to whom that credit should 
go. The Department of Labor is full of fine, intelligent, loyal peo- 
ple—and I can never be grateful enough for the help, support, and 
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great good will which they have given me in all the years we have 
worked together. And they know, as I know them, that we are 
going to continue to give that good will each to the other. 

And then I have had, after all, as a background and as a con- 
tribution to anything I have been able to do, perhaps that greatest 
blessing that anybody can have, man or woman—I have had a 
happy personal life. 

I have had the friendship of a chivalrous and unselfish husband, 
who has lent a brilliant mind to some of my knotty problems, and 
let me have the praise. (Applause.) I have had a good daughter, 
who has grown to girlhood without being a troublesome child. 
(Laughter.) And I am grateful indeed to the women who have 
helped me bring up my child and take care of my home, for I am 
one of those old-fashioned women who believe that someone must 
look well into the ways of the household. So I am grateful to the 
fine and loyal women who have worked for me and with me in that 
intimate and private way. 

No one succeeds, I believe, except by the help of thousands of 
people; and I am one of those who had what little success I have 
had largely by the cooperation and good will of the thousands who 
have contributed to it. (Applause.) 


Service the Object of Labor Department 


Now I come to the Labor Department at what I think is a very 
fortunate time for me. The Labor Department, as Judge Shientag 
has said, has been growing all these years, and has been growing in 
strength, in power and in ability to serve the state. This year we 
have the largest appropriation we have ever had—and a great 
responsibility attaches to that. I am a thrifty woman, and I shall 
try to spend the money thriftily. I shall try to get as much for it 
as possible. 

The Labor Department is a service institution. It is here to 
serve not only the workers, but the employers; here to take leader- 
ship in this community that justice in industrial life shall come. I 
estimated this morning that we are doing business actually each 
year with between three and four million people of the state of New 
York. That is a tremendous number of people, almost equal to the 
population of this city. We have a range of influence far beyond 
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the people with whom we actually come into contact. And to all of 
these we should be—and, I promise, will be—a service organization. 

As I said, I have come to the department at a time peculiarly 
fortunate, because, in spite of what Mr. Hart? has said about the 
illness in some of our industrial life, industry in general is prosper- 
ous, and industry in general is committed to the idea which in Eng- 
land and Germany they call the American idea. I like that name, 
for it is the idea that out of good conditions, high wages and short 
hours comes the cure for over-production and under-consumption— 
for poverty and all the industrial ills that go in its train. (Ap- 
plause.) And so it is a fortunate time for me with my—as one of 
the Rochester papers called them—ultra-liberal ideas, it is a fortunate 
time for me to come into office. I have come at a time when the 
industrialists of the state are ready to cooperate in any plans which, 
as they see them, will make for the economic and social welfare of 
the community. 


Prevention of Robots 


Now, what of the future? I regard the mission of the Labor 
Department—as do all of us who are thinking about these matters— 
to be the prevention of robots! (Laughter and applause.) When- 
ever I see that picture appearing in the press so often lately—that 
picture of the great mechanical man who does things automatically 
and can perform almost anything that a human being can perform 
—I confess to chills of horror down my spine. I fear we may be- 
come like him. We are committed, I say, to the idea that the human 
race is not destined for that kind of efficiency—but for a different 
kind of efficiency. It is destined for an efficiency of the spirit and 
of the mind. 

If this robot-man can release us from some of those tasks of 
turning off switches—all right; let him release us! But let him 
release us to be human beings and not to develop into a race con- 
ceived in imitation of him. (Applause.) 

For the solution of all these problems we are going to need in- 
telligence and education on the part of the people who are interested 
in them—and on the part of those who are themselves the problem, 
that is, capital and labor. A friend of mine got off a very bright 
remark the other day. I am afraid he is here so I will have to credit 
him with it. If he weren’t here, I should steal it for mine. His 


* Merwin K. Hart, president, Associated Industries of New York. 
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name is Mr, Albert Edgar Wigham, the well-known writer and 
lecturer. Discussing the difference between intelligence and educa- 
tion, he said: “Intelligence is that quality of the human mind 
which enables people to get along without education.” (Laughter. ) 
“And education is that thing which enables human beings to get 
along without intelligence.” (Laughter.) Pretty good! And now 
for this particular problem which we have before us in the next 
twenty-five or thirty years in this county, we are going to need the 
marriage of intelligence and education. (Applause.) And I hope 
the labor department is going to be the priest which shall lead us all 
to the consummation of that marriage. 


A Few Promises 


My friends, what can I promise? At the beginning of one’s 
administration, one should promise nothing! (Laughter.) It is so 
difficult to perform promises, you know. But a few simple things 
I can promise: 

I PROMISE I shall use the brains I have to help me solve the 
problems with intelligence as well as with courage. 

I PROMISE you that I will be candid about what I know either 
about the Labor Department or the condition of industry in this 
state and country. 

I PROMISE to all of you who have a right to know, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth so far as I can speak it. 

And if I have been wrong, you may tell me so, for I really have 
no pride in judgment. I know that all judgment is relative. It may 
be right today and wrong tomorrow. And the only thing that can 
make it truly right is the desire to have it constantly moving in the 
right direction. 

Now, in industry: Our judgment must be in this direction, that 
industry shall in this country gradually become a positive rather 
than a negative social force ; that it shall become something of which 
we may be proud; that it shall become an educative experience to 
all of us, not a fearful experience, not something bearing down with 
bitterness upon its victims. 

And so I shall try to steer my judgment in that direction. And I 
ask of all of you: Help. I want very much to make it clear that 
I am the sort of person who does not regard “Yes, Yes” as help. 
(Laughter. ) 

It is so easy for people to agree with one. And particularly is 
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it easy to agree with me—for, as Mr. Parkinson® says, I have the 
fatal gift of enthusiasm for my own ideas. So it will often be help- 
ful to me instead of an easy “Yes, Yes” at my newest and brightest 
idea, to say “No, no—wait just a moment before you decide on 
that.” 

I ask all of you to think about my problem, and to think simply 
and sincerely about the work which has to be done in this great 
department. I shall often seek your cooperation and advice—and 
I shall be glad to know that it is presented generously. I will not 
ask you to share my responsibility ; that I know is mine and mine 
alone. I must decide, and I must stand by my decisions ; and I must 
be made or fall by their wisdom and intelligence. 

I do ask you to lift up your hearts that I may be both wise and 
watchful, so that only good shall come. And when I am left alone 
in the last analysis to make my great decisions on important matters, 
I shall not be alone then either, for “I shall lift mine eyes unto the 
hills whence cometh my strength and my salvation.” I thank you, 
my friends. (Long applause.) 


AL 
“Out Among the Husks” 
- HE galleries were jammed to suffocation; the entrances of 


the Senate chamber were blocked by close-wedged spectators ; 
almost all available standing room in the front of the hall was 
occupied, * * * as the long awaited last-ditch struggle for the 
labor bill came almost without warning late in the evening. It 
was close to midnight before the last battle-smoke drifted away. 
It was a session packed with tense excitement.” 

The question was whether the state Senate of New Mexico 
would pass a bill establishing the position of state labor and indus- 
trial commissioner. A clear, emphatic, unequivocal pledge to pass 
such a measure had been written into the Republican platform 
of the state. Three-fourths of the Senate had been elected on 
that pledge. 

But some members of the party in the state Senate pretended to 
see Bolshevism stalking through New Mexico if a state labor and 


* Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. See this REviEw 
for March, 1929, pp. 50-53, for Mr. Parkinson’s remarks. 
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industrial commissioner were appointed. They saw a Soviet form 
of government sitting in undisciplined power—despite the fact that 
the forty-five states having labor commissioners have not yet capitu- 
lated to Moscow. They said that all mining would stop in New 
Mexico if there were a state labor commissioner.’ They said the 
bill would open the door to unlimited expenditures—although it 
rigidly fixed expenditures at $6,600 a year. One erudite legislator, 
lost in the mists of his imagination, said an industrial commissioner 
would tell restaurant managers how much money their waitresses 
could receive as tips! 

The truth is, of course, that the bill was a modest one, giving 
the proposed industrial commissioner powers to inspect work places 
and see that existing laws are enforced and to protect the safety 
and health of workers. But the majority party pledge was 
callously and dishonorably broken—tossed to the scrap heap. 
One senator confessed he had himself written the labor commis- 
sioner plank, but that he had done it “as an attorney would do it” 
—not believing the words he wrote. 

So Bronson Cutting, from the United States Senate, was invited 
to address the body before the bill was finally lost—and he declared 
it is a fundamental principle in representative government that 
party promises should be kept. To some members of his own 
party in New Mexico that is apparently strange doctrine. But the 
Santa Fe New Mexican, oldest newspaper in the state, scathingly 
repudiates them, as “prodigal sons out among the husks.” 

Meanwhile, New Mexico has no labor commissioner, and no one 
to report upon accidents or upon court administration of her work- 
men’s compensation law. 

Some one, we suggest, ought to compile a new political 
lexicon. In it to pledge would be defined not as “to say some- 
thing for election purposes,” but “to offer solemnly, with one’s 
honor as security, to do a thing.” 


TL 


Anti-union employers were again compelled to mobilize their 
forces in order to defeat labor’s anti-“yellow dog” contract bill 
which was reintroduced this year in several states. 


Another Mine Catastrophe 
Kinloch Again Kills Many 


HE news of another coal mine catastrophe at the Kinloch 

mine, near Parnassus, Pennsylvania, shocked the country on 
March 21. It brought sudden death to 46 men in the same mine 
that had killed a dozen men only thirteen months earlier. This mine 
is the property of the Valley Camp Coal Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. J. A. Paisley is the president. 

This is a large bituminous coal mine, producing around 4,000 
tons a day, with perhaps 600 men employed. Some time ago it 
broke its contract with the union and is operating on the open shop 
basis. 

The explosion, which shook the surrounding hills, destroyed the 
“million dollar” tipple above the mine mouth, and poured black 
smoke and flame high in the air. It came in the morning shortly 
after the day shift had trudged into the workings. 

The mine management in a quick statement to the press claimed 
all precautions had been taken and made much of a certificate of 
safety! received shortly before from the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Then President Paisley announced that he believed a bomb 
had been exploded at the foot of the slope! 

What did expert testimony and investigation show? 

The Coroner’s Jury began to function. Said the latter in its 
report on April 11, three weeks after the catastrophe: “We 
* * * find that William Saunders and forty-five others came 
to their deaths as a result of a dust explosion * * * caused 
by breaking of a conveyor of faulty design in not having a safety 
appliance to prevent same from falling down slope.” 

Meanwhile, six mine safety experts—three state mine inspectors 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines and three mining engi- 
neers of the United States Bureau of Mines—had gone down to 
find the cause of the disaster and to make recommendations. 

These experts said in writing on April 4, two weeks after the 
explosion, “We regret to formally report * * * 46 lives were 


* The Bureau, however, had merely certified that the employees of this mine 
had been given “first aid” training for rescue work! 
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lost and 4 persons were injured. * * * We were advised that 
two sprinkling apparatus of the revolving type were so positioned 
over the bin that a constant stream of water was thrown upon the 
coal during dumping operations but we have no positive evidence 
that this sprinkling’ arrangement has been in operation since 
December, 1928.” _ 

Having stated in detail that the mine was electrified, with wiring 
and incandescent lights in the compartment housing the bin into 
which the coal was dumped at the foot of the slope, and from 
which the coal was raised several hundred feet to the surface by 
a conveyor, the experts continue: 

“The loaded strand of the main conveyor broke,” very rapidly 
precipitating perhaps fifty tons of coal and the metal back down 
the slope and throwing into suspension a dense cloud of coal dust. 
“Almost instantly a violent explosion occurred, setting the tipple 
on fire and destroying a good deal of the steel structural work. 
* * * The ventilating fan was rendered useless.” Most of the 
fatalities occurred instantly right at the slope. Other workmen 
“were compelled to find their way to openings to the surface through 
unmarked and unfrequented passageways, portions of which 
were partly filled with water. These openings were from two 
to four miles from the slope portal.” 

Finally this group of engineers finds that the conveyor was 
examined on the day of the explosion (perhaps contingent on the 
discovery of defects) and that such examination was “a daily 
practice, but the practice did not appear to have been so suffi- 
ciently established that the management had knowledge of such 
a practice.” 

The “source of ignition” was “a flame discharged from some 
electric “circuit carrying apparatus or device.’ * * .* ©The 
explosion was propagated by excessive accumulations of coal dust 


around the slope bottom, in the passageways and trackless entries. 
use 73 


” 


‘ 


The engineers also found that owing to other “physical dis- 
orders” in the mine, “conditions were developed unfavorable to 
thorough ventilation, and again no evidence has been found that 
this area was examined once each week as the statute requires.” 

The committee of mine safety experts, in conclusion, recom- 
mends that the use of the conveyor be discontinued “until and 
unless it be provided with an automatic device” which would prevent 
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it from running away on a slope, “and that any device or devices 
installed to effectuate this recommendation shall be approved by 
the inspector of the district aided by such mechanical engineering 
advice as may be necessary.” Moreover, it is urged that “all road- 
ways, airways and working places be thoroughly rock-dusted” 
and kept in such condition. Additional recommendations, suggested 
by the findings, indicate the importance of conducting this mining 
operation “in accordance with the intent and purpose of the 
Statute.” 

So we have again failure of management to obey the law; 
another coal mine catastrophe with resulting great community cost 
on account of destruction of human life and property; and widely- 
distributed news stories immediately following the disaster with 
unfair insinuations about planting of bombs, and misleading allega- 
tions that the miners had been safeguarded against accident in 
every known way. 

Like the Mather mine disaster, featured in the March issue of 
the AMERICAN Lasor LEGISLATION Review, this more recent 
catastrophe at the Kinloch mine indicates clearly the importance of 
compulsory and thorough rock dusting. Practically all those who 
investigated the situation following this Kinloch explosion also are 
of the opinion that even the partial rock dusting aided in checking 
the violence of the explosion toward the interior of the mine to a 
degree which resulted in saving the lives of the 213 miners who 
escaped. Unfortunately, this fact, learned by patient inquiry after 
the excitement and headlines have disappeared, gets little publicity. 


TL 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock Dust 
to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


eo full list of coal companies that have equipped one or more of 
their mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to install 

it, appears in this Review, for December, 1928, pp. 424-427. Additions 

were made to the list, as of February 1, 1929, in the March, 1929, issue, 

p. 117. As of April 1, the following are added: 

KENTUCKY~—U. S. Coal and Coke Co.; Wisconsin Steel Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Raymond City Coal Co.; Algoma Coal and Coke 
Co.; Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co. ; 
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The Mine Disaster 


—The Advance 


“Women and children stood about the wrecked tipple all of last night 
in a drizzling rain, waiting to identify any relative who might be brought 
out. It was bitterly cold, with gray fog hanging low this morning, but the 
women and children continued to maintain their melancholy vigil, hoping 
against hope that their breadwinners might be found alive.” 


* %* * 


“Patrick Glynn, forty-four, had worked in mines since he was nine. 
He was blinded a few months ago at Kinloch when he came in contact 
with a high tension power line. One year ago his son, John, was killed in 
the Kinloch mine, with eleven others. Yesterday another son, James, was 
trapped and has been given up for dead. And with the fortitude that only 
a coal miner knows, the blind father in his distress cried out, ‘If I get 
my sight back I’m going back. It’s got all the rest and it might as well 
get me.’ ”’—New York Evening Post. 


Editorial Comment on Mine Explosion 


OLLOWING immediately upon the news of each great mine 
Tichaarent newspaper editors sharpen their pencils, hunch their 
shoulders for a special effort, and express opinions like those which 
follow. The reading public is stirred for a brief moment, and then 
forgets. 


The Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette: “There is now no valid excuse 
for frequent mine explosions.” 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch: “The Kinloch mine suddenly was 
turned into a tomb for more than two scores of helpless men, trapped 
like rats many feet below the earth’s surface. * * * The familiar 
heart-rending scenes were enacted about the entrance to the mine 
where the families of the men gathered, awaiting news of loved ones. 
In that throng were maimed and blinded fathers, victims of past dis- 
asters, waiting, dry-eyed, for word from sons on whom they depend 
for support. They know all too well that the appalling cycle of tragedy 
that attends coal mining did not stop when they were caught in its 
maelstrom. Somewhere there was an oversight in the safety measures 
taken at Kinloch mine. * * * Whatever the outcome, it will make 
little difference to those humble souls who make coal mining possible. 
Theirs is but to do and, if need be, to die, that their fellowmen may 
have one of the vital necessities of this modern, complex civilization.” 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner: “It is in line with the facts to say 
that the accident rate in American mines has been for years appearing 
higher than necessity demanded.” 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette: “It may be that tragedies like the 
one in the Pennsylvania coal fields this week will help arouse some 
productive study of the mine safety problem. Certainly it is a problem 
well worth the attention of the nation’s best technical talent.” 

The Philadelphia Bulletin, in an editorial, March 23, referred to a 
rock-dusting amendment then pending in the Pennsylvania legislature, 
and said, “its enactment would constitute a distinct step in advance in 
mine regulation. Up to 1925 moistening by water was the only recog- 
nized legal means of treating dry and dusty mines to minimize the 
danger from the presence of explosive gases. In that year an ambiguous 
and hesitating amendment to the law permitted the practice of rock 
dusting, advocated by the Federal Government and by mining authorities 
as the most efficient method of dealing with coal dust and the gases 
it generates. The Scott bill, while it does not make rock dusting com- 
pulsory, as it should be, specifically recognizes it as a preventive, and 
minutely prescribes the conditions under which it shall be practiced 
when substituted for the water treatment process.” 
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The Dayton (Ohio) News: “The mines which have not already 
begun rock dusting have a forceful warning in the Pennsylvania catas- 
trophe that it is high time to do so.” 

The Morgantown (W. Va.) New Dominion: “If the inventions for 
the safety of men working under the ground were applied in all in- 
stances the results of these explosions would be minimized to a great 
extent. * * * One mine known for many years as one of the most 
gaseous in the district and therefore one of the most dangerous, had 
been thoroughly rock dusted along the lines recommended for coal 
operations in West Virginia. A local explosion occurred when there 
were several hundred men in the mine. Due to the thorough rock 
dusting, the explosion was reduced to a minimum and was confined 
to a small area. Six men lost their lives, it is true, but several 
hundred walked out to safety. Within a few weeks, in another mine, 
where rock dusting had not been practiced, another explosion occurred 
and as it swept through the workings it picked up coal dust, grew in 
velocity and intensity and when it had wrecked the mine and spent 
itself, more than 200 men had been killed.” 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer: “If the law is strictly en- 
forced, there will be very few accidents, and these accidents will not 
be the appalling mass slaughters that have occurred so often.” 


Vitalized Statistics 


“QTATISTICS often lack human interest,” says the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette, quoting the Wheeling Register. “But there 
are some statistics that, looked at in certain ways,’ it continues, 
“have human interest to a very great degree. Statistics on West 
Virginia coal mining, appearing in the West Virginia Review, 
show that one man is killed for every 289,000 tons of coal mined. 
Perhaps you burn coal in your furnace. Or, perhaps your office 
is heated by coal that is burned in the basement of the building. 
If so you may be interested in making a further computation from 
the above figures. Assuming the average weight of a man to be 
150 pounds; reducing that to ounces and dividing, we find that for 
every ton of coal that has been burned in the furnace, 1-125th of 
an ounce of living human flesh has perished in a coal mine acci- 
dent. It is as if we burned that fraction of an ounce of human 
flesh with each ton of coal that we burn in the furnace. Surely, 
such statistics do not lack human interest.” 


“The Older Woman in Industry” 


ie modern industry a comparatively new figure is looming—that of 
the middle-aged woman, a timely picture of whose problems is 
set forth by Johanna Lobsenz in her study of “The Older Woman 
in Industry.”1 Leaving the home to search for employment, the 
middle-aged woman has found that, if she is thirty-five or over, it 
is difficult for her to find employment. She finds that, in Man- 
hattan, it is three times harder to obtain employment now than seven 
years ago; she finds that about 70 per cent of the employment 
agencies supplying more or less routine help will not find it easy 
to place her; she finds that if she is a routine worker she can easily 
be replaced. Because of this discrimination industry, on the other 
hand, often denies itself the best possible work force, and a larger 
turnover with consequent financial loss and an inferior quality of 
products result. 

In the solution of this problem the state has a large role to play, 
for “adjusting industrial tangles through legislative means is prob- 
ably the swiftest and at the same time most generally equable and 
comprehensive method of solving these problems that has yet been 
devised.”” Miss Lobsenz suggests that: The licensing of employment 
agents be contingent upon the passing of examinations; public em- 
ployment bureaus cooperate more closely with other state bureaus 
and maintain a division especially to aid older women; some form 
of pension be sponsored by the state; employers be compelled to 
give two weeks’ notice for dismissal for union membership; and 
that a State Loan Fund, similar to Federal Loan Banks, be estab- 
lished to assist older women who have the ability to operate a shop 
but who lack necessary funds. One of the most notable suggestions 
is that either insurance companies be requested to clarify their rea- 
sons for the double rates making it more expensive to hire, first, 
women at all, and secondly, older women (women meet with only 
seven per cent of all the industrial accidents in the state) or that the 
work of the State Insurance Fund be extended. 

“Such a program of state legislation could,” thinks Miss Lobsenz, 
“without offense on the score of paternalism eradicate many of the 
unfavorable elements that now complicate the problem of the older 
woman’s position in industry.” 


a “ . 
Johanna Lobsenz, “The Older Woman Industry,” New York, : 
ners, 1929, 280 pp. an in Industry,” New York, Scrib- 
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Not Wanted—Men Over Forty 


1 Psa practice of laying off middle aged workers and of drawing 

the deadline of employment at forty or forty-five, said to be 
followed by many concerns, loomed of sufficient importance this 
year to interest labor and employers, and to be brought before the 
Massachusetts and New York legislatures. Insurance is largely to 
blame for this discrimination, claim many labor leaders who allege 
that a high age rate increases the rates for compensation coverage 
and for group insurance. At the last annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in November, 1928, a resolution was 
unanimously passed condemning this practice and directing the 
Federation’s Executive Council to study the situation. 

Meanwhile, a survey has been made by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. It found that 30 per cent of its members have 
maximum limits for hiring new employees, ranging from twenty- 
five (a new low limit!) to seventy years for unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers and thirty-five to seventy for skilled workers. The 
most frequent limit is forty-five years for unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers and fifty years for the skilled. Plant pension plans, the 
heavy cost of workmen’s compensation insurance, the existence of 
group life insurance plans and physical condition were among rea- 
sons given for this discrimination. 

In New York, a bill creating a temporary commission to inves- 
tigate the problem was introduced, but no action resulted. In 
Massachusetts, a resolution providing for an investigation by the 
Attorney-General was withdrawn. 

This problem, affecting old age security, unemployment, hours 
and wages, is certainly worthy of further consideration. 


re 
Better Than Stated 


Indispensable as newspapers are, they sometimes make errors, 
and we relied upon a figure in the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis in 
our March issue. To the Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, from November 2, 1927, to January 1, 1929, there were 
reported 182,786 accidents, but hearings were not held in 11,000 
of these, as stated, but in 1,268. Appeals were taken to the courts 
in only 179 cases. This is a much better record than we stated and 
we regret having repeated the Globe-Democrat error. 
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Old Age Pension Legislation 


“Ir is no exaggeration to say that old age is a nightmare to many, who, 
through no personal fault, have been unable to provide for it.”—American 
Machimst. 


AccorpINc to a report of the St. Louis Bureau for Homeless Men, there 
has been an increase in the number of dependent men over sixty years 
of age. “Apparently children don’t want them, and industry does not 
desire their services,” reads the report. 


“To save every particle of metal, wood, cloth, chemical and other materials, 
which were formerly waste and turn them to practical service while at the 
same time throwing away the productive capacity of hundreds of thousands of 
middle-aged workmen, is the very antithesis of scientific methods in 
industry.”—John P. Frey, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor, 
Metal Trades Department. 


BeEForE the executive council of the American Federation of Labor, Wil- 
liam Green charged American employers with having drawn a deadline 
‘of employment for those who have reached the age of forty. In com- 
ment, the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal says: “A policy of that kind, if adopted 
extensively by employers, would impose economic hardships, relief from which 
simply would have to be provided. At the ages mentioned, forty and forty- 
five, heads of families usually face the most serious problems of their whole 
lives. Rearing and educating children as they are, they may find their savings 
absorbed in the process. If turned out of shop, mine, store and the like at 
that time, thousands on thousands would face a future in which there would 
be little but desolation and despair.” 


At a conference on Old Age Pensions organized by the Baltimore Labor 
College at the request of the Baltimore Federation of Labor, a resolu- 
tion was passed asking the Maryland legislature to adopt an effective 
system of old age pensions. Interest in the subject was made clear 
by the presence of more than two hundred delegates representing civic, 
fraternal, religious, social service and labor organizations. 


“Aucust HeEckKscuer, well-known philanthropist, sending his contribution 
to the New York Times’ ‘One Hundred Neediest Cases’ fund, asked, ‘But 
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is there not some way in which distress * * * can be permanently 
relieved? Even if five million dollars were raised as an endowment, 
only a small part of the almost universal suffering can be relieved. Is 
there not some method of taxation, pledged contributions, insurance 
or statewide relief that will enable or compel the better protected to 
relieve those in distress?’ ””—Social Service Bulletin, Methodist Federation for 
Social Service. 


Tue National Civic Federation—significantly through a committee having 
not a single representative of labor upon it—issues a typical broadside 
scolding the advocates of old age pensions, and finds it necessary to 
explain: “Within the N. C. F. different groups may carry on their own 
investigations without in any way binding all the members or commit- 
ting other groups and without speaking in the name of that body.” 


GrorcE A. Martin, of New York, president of the Railroad Cooperative 
Building and Loan Association, recently said: “Although we pride our- 
selves upon a high degree of civilization in this twentieth century, 
doubtless a lower average and less pride would result if we measured 
that civilization by our treatment of the aged rather than by our efficient 
skyscrapers,” 


Tue Monthly Labor Review, February, 1929, of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, contains a six-page bibliography of references on 
old age pensions in Canada. In the March, 1929, Review, there is a list 
of references on public old age pensions in Australia and New Zealand. 


FREDERICK S. Peck, the Rhode Island Commissioner of Finance, although 
directed by specific law to investigate the subject of old age pensions 
and report to the legislature by January 15, 1929, has not done so. In 
explanation, he said that in the original act establishing his office no 
authority was conferred whereby he could investigate any subject 
other than those specifically provided for therein. Had the General As- 
sembly wished to have this investigation made, the commissioner 
claimed, an amendment authorizing it should have been added to the law 
creating his office! 

Despite the fact that the commissioner has made no official investi- 
gation, he returned an old age pension bill to the Rhode Island House 
of Representatives on March 6 with the following statement: “ * * * 
Advocates of the system are forced to admit that ‘It is a mistake to 
suppose that if a system of old age pensions were once installed the 
problem of the care of the aged poor would thereby be solved” * * * 
The needs of the aged poor are individual and personal and are best 
administered by and at the expense of the local community. * * * 
It (the proposal) shows unlimited faith in the power of the state to 
undertake any amount of administration. * * * A universal pension 
system with the rankest kind of class legislation may result. * * * 
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It (the state) is totally unfit to undertake a minute inquisitorial inquiry 
into the means and circumstances of the great masses of the poorer 
population.” Commissioner Peck has abundantly demonstrated the fact 
that he has made no investigation of the subject of old age pensions. 


Sunset | Sunset Days | 


—Eagle Magazine — 


Better by far that aged dependents receive a pen- 
sion to supplement their all too limited resources and 
thus be enabled to live out their days together. 


New Jersey Would Aid Dependent Poor 


4 Pies New Jersey Commission on Old Age Insurance and Pensions 

has recently published its report. No canvas of aged dependents in 
the state was made, “for the very good reason that no money has been 
appropriated for this purpose.” The report states that “At the present 
time we believe it safe to say that the majority of known cases of de- 
pendency are to be found in our own county almshouses and the major- 
ity of these cases are in reality medical cases. Our almshouses are 
the only places where those dependents afflicted with chronic diseases ~ 
can go. Our hospitals, cannot in the nature of things, take care of all 
the chronic cases. The almshouse thus becomes the refuge of the ~ 
chronic sick, the aged, the feeble-minded, the insane. They are all there 
in their misery and their poverty, and their care is either creditable or a 
shocking stigma on present day civilization. The majority of alms- 
houses are not equipped for hospital work nor do they have a trained 
personnel. If almshouses must exist then there should be segregation 
and the chronic sick sent to an institution that would care for them 
alone. They should not be mixed in helter-skelter fashion, with the 
feeble-minded in some instances acting as nurses to those who are in- 
valided. The indigent aged poor who are well should not be sent to 
almshouses. They should receive state or county aid.” 


Old Age Pensions in Canada 


Orp age pensions make steady progress in Canada. At sessions of 

the provincial legislatures recently closed, both Alberta and Ontario 
passed laws taking advantage of the provisions of the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Act; similar action had already been taken by British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory. The 
North West Territories were brought under the provisions of the fed- 
eral act by Order-in-Council, effective January 1, 1929. 

In Nova Scotia there has been favorable discussion. A Royal Com- 
mission appointed to investigate the subject recently made an interim 
report, but the legislature had not acted by mid-April. In New Bruns- 
wick the speech from the Throne in February announced the inten- 
tion of the Government to study the probable cost of old age pensions 
in that province. At the recent legislative assembly in Quebec lively 
discussion was held. The United States will have to move fast to keep 
up with Canada. 


Coming Conferences 


Official International Labor Conference: Geneva, Switzer- 
land, May 30—. 
Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of the 
United States and Canada: Toronto, Canada, June 4-7. 
International Industrial Relations Association: Klais, Ober- 
bayern, Germany, June 26-July 3. 

National Conference of Social Work: San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, June 26-July 3. 

American Association for Labor Legislation (mid-year meet- 
ing) San Francisco, California, July 1-3. 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions: Niagara Falls, New York, August 19-22. 
International Association for Social Progress: Zurich, 
Switzerland, September 19-21. 

International Association of Public Employment Services: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 24-27. 

National Safety Council: Chicago, Illinois, September 30- 
October 4. 

American Public Health Association: Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, September 30-October 5. 

American Federation of Labor: Toronto, Canada, October 
14—, 
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Unemployment—A New Kind 


NEW BOOK from the press, “The New Industrial Revolu- 

tion and Wages,” by W. Jett Lauck, economist and secretary 
of the former War Labor Board, interestingly analyzes the un- 
precedented unemployment situation that prevailed in this country 
in 1927-28. Early in 1928, according to Mr. Lauck, “the earnings 
of the large industrial corporations were at the most prosperous 
peace-time level in their history. Employees who were working 
were receiving higher wage rates and larger earnings than ever 
before. Prices were falling and real wages were advancing. 

“In the early part of 1928, however, several states, including 
New York, reported larger numbers of unemployed wage-earners 
than had occurred since the depression of 1921. Conditions grew 
worse as the year advanced, and by March a crisis had developed. 
Moreover, it soon became apparent that this unemployment situ- 
ation was unique and unprecedented, and so far as causes were 
concerned, could not be related to any similar conditions in the 
past.” 

When the underlying factors were analyzed, continues Mr. 
Lauck, “it was found that during the past four years industrial 
output had, as a rule, greatly increased, while the number of men 
employed had steadily declined. More goods, in other words, 
because of increased output per worker, had been turned out with 
fewer employees.” 

Up to the middle of 1927 what had occurred were shifts 
from some industries which, because of improved machinery and 
processes, required fewer workers, to new industries or industries 
that had expanded. But beginning with the second half of that 
year, an entirely different situation prevailed. Manufacturing 
dropped and output went down. The result was a high degree of 
unemployment. Estimates varied, but 4,000,000 unemployed at the 
beginning of 1928 is about the closest figure obtainable. 

“This temporary and restricted condition in 1927-28 . . .,” 
concludes the author, “clearly showed, as a result of the new 
industrial revolution, that, should there be any considerable slack- 
ening of industrial output, or should industry as a whole reach a 
point of stabilization where its constant acceleration and expan- 
sion, as characterized by the new order of mass production, would 
cease, the inevitable result would be an unemployment situation 
which would cause unprecedented distress and suffering.” Mr. 
Lauck follows with a chapter outlining constructive measures not 


only to prevent unemployment but to deal with it effectively when 
it comes, 
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The Reward of Faithfulness 


al ay 


(With Apologies) 


| | 


—~ it 


— 


—Cut from Passing Show 


Anxious WorkKER (to his employer): Pardon me, sir, but I am 
now forty-five, I have served this concern faithfully for twenty-five years, 


an 
Mopern Emptoyer: All right, I'll pardon you. 


Unemployment in the Census 


UTHENTIC data on the extent of unemployment can become 
A available for the first time if proposals made for including a 
count of unemployed in the 1930 census are approved. These pro- 
posals are urged by the committee on governmental labor statistics 
of the American Statistical Association, by Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont, by the American Association for Labor Legislation, by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor and by others. Enum- 
erators would be directed to ask two additional questions: (1) “If 
you are ordinarily gainfully employed, are you now out of a job 
of any kind?” and (2) “If you hold a job of any kind, are you on 
layoff without pay today?” Both can be answered by “‘yes” or “no”; 
moreover, by correlating answers with questions usually asked as 
to industry in which the person is employed, facts would be avail- 
able for number of unemployed persons in all the major groups of 
industry. With such a “bench-mark” to measure from, we could be 
better informed in the future. 
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A Hobgoblin Routed 


That industry is growing, not suffering, in New York state, and 
that its labor legislation cannot be charged with checking expansion 
of industry—such were statements made by George Soule, of the Labor 
Bureau, Inc., at the three-day New York State-Wide Economic Congress 
held in New York City in April. Mr. Soule was answering the century- 
old familiar allegation of a certain type of employer that protective 
labor legislation drives industry from the state and is bad for manu- 
facturers. 

“While the value of manufactured products in New York state was 
growing 5.5 per cent between 1923 and 1927,” he said, “it shrank 8.8 
per cent in Pennsylvania and 6.6 per cent in Massachusetts, two com- 
peting states with less liberal compensation laws. In the country as a 
whole it rose only 4.1 per cent. Thus, New York remains among the 
leaders in industrial prosperity.” 

Once more, therefore, the hobgoblin of an industry held back by 
provisions protecting labor was put to rout. The congress was insti- 
gated by the National Industrial Conference Board, which made a 
report to Associated Industries of New York State, Inc., another organ- 
ization of employers, in 1927 that is credited with supporting this false 
doctrine. Mr. Soule, whose remarks came as a surprise at a meeting 
thus called, was ably backed up by Sumner H. Slichter, professor of 
economics at Cornell University, and by Miss Frances Perkins, indus- 
trial commissioner of New York, who testified that progressive labor 
legislation has been an aid to industrial efficiency. 


IE 


“ pAsorN the issue of unemployment created by changes in technology is 
raised in dramatic form—this time by the conquest of the ‘talkies’. 
Few silent pictures are being made any more; before long they will be a 
rarity indeed. This has meant already the scrapping of hundreds, if not of 
thousands, of organists and orchestra musicians, who are wandering the streets 
in search of non-existent work in their trades. It means the discharge of 
many motion picture ‘actors’ and ‘actresses’ who are untrained for, and 
cannot adapt themselves to, the speaking stage. What explanation have our 
industrial, political or economic authorities to give to such persons? Suppose 
we had them all gathered in a hall, what could be said to them? ‘The im- 
provements in machinery are inevitable. New industries spring up, so that 
in the long run as many are employed as before, and perhaps more than 
before. You will have a chance of being “absorbed” elsewhere.’ If they 
should ask, ‘Where shall we be “absorbed”? How? When? What shall we 
live on in the meantime? What will happen if “the long run” is longer than 
our endurance? What compensation have we for our years of misdirected 
training and experience? How shall we learn new skills ?’—silence would 
greet them. Our authorities have comfortably overlooked the most elemen- 
tary answers to these questions.”—Editorial, The New Republic. 
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International Labor Legislation 


Tue general meeting of the International Association for Social 
Progress, of which the American Association for Labor Legislation is 
the national section in this country, will meet at Ziirich in 1929, on 
September 19-21. Principal subjects for report and discussion include 
labor migration, education problems and protection of the family. 


THE Labor Party of Rio de Janeiro has convened a Congress which is to 
discuss the draft labor code now before parliament and propose amend- 
ments. This is the first time that Brazilian workers have made a 
national effort to influence legislation. 


BorpDEAUX, France, recognizing that the wolf of poverty sometimes drives 
women out of the home to seek employment, is experimenting with a 
bureau of part-time jobs. This is probably the first bureau of its kind 
in Europe, according to the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


By April, 1929, 342 ratifications of International Labor Conventions, cover- 
ing 26 different conventions and 32 countries, had been registered with 
the League of Nations. 


In Italy the problem of employment is now regarded as settled, so far 
as legislation is concerned. Section 23 of the Labor Charter and subse- 
quent regulations issued by the Fascist Government in March, October 
and December, 1928, require employers to hire help through joint public 
employment offices, at trade union headquarters. These offices may be 
national, provincial, inter-provincial or local, and are headed by a joint 
committee of workers and employers presided over by a representative 
of the Fascist party. To guard against loss of skill in periods of un- 
employment, close contact between trade unions and employment ex- 
changes is maintained. Supervision of administration lies with the 
labor sections of the Provincial Economic Committees and the Min- 
istry of Corporations. The expenses of finding employment are divided 
between employers’ and workers’ organizations and the national em- 
ployment insurance fund. 
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Tue Baldwin government in England, realizing that it would have to 
bear the final responsibility for deciding whether or not the Washing- 
ton Eight-Hours Convention was to come into force, thought that a 
way out of the difficulty had been found in the proposal for revision, 
voiced at Geneva, by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, British Minister of 
Labor, on March 12. After two days of spirited debate in the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Office, Mr. de Michelis, the 
Italian government representative, came to the rescue of the Eight-Hours 
Convention. The Italian government, he declared, had signed the Lon- 
don agreement in the hopes that it would facilitate ratification by 
Great Britain; he was, therefore, unable to accept the British proposal. 
When the British proposal was voted upon, it lost by a tie vote, eight 
governments voting for it and eight members of the workers group 
voting against it. The employers group of eight members, unable to 
reach a decision, did not vote. 


Because there is no state unemployment insurance in France 356 
“Unemployment Funds” have been established by municipal, depart- 
mental or interdepartmental authorities. These funds are regulated by 
a decree which lays down certain general principles, leaving the ad- 
ministrative authorities a free hand. The State gives a grant based 
upon a maximum benefit of six francs per person, although many funds 
give a benefit in excess of six francs. It has been reported that the 
Permanent Commission of the National Labor Council has recently 
expressed the wish that the number of departmental funds be increased 
and that all the funds be asked to pay at least six francs. 


WirH a declining trade and very cold winter in Germany, heavy demands 
have been made upon the German National Institution for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Employment Exchanges. “Financial relief for the 
institution must be accompanied by a sound employment policy and in 
times of bad trade especially, the Institution must be backed up by a 
better system for public construction,” says the Berlin Vorwarts. “There 
should not be a continual recruiting of workers from the country for 
these building operations, for such workers will eventually settle in the 
towns, and burden the urban labor markets. The workers must be pre- 
vented from leaving the countryside by the improvement of the living 
conditions of the working population of the country districts.” 


THE official International Labor Office has published the proceedings of 
the eleventh session of the International Labor Conference, Geneva, 
1928, and the report of the Director of the International Labor Office 
to the International Labor Conference, dealing with the work of the 
organization during 1927 and the summary of annual reports submitted 
by governments on measures taken to give effect to conventions to 
which they are parties. 


An Important Coming Conference 


4 Ti question of the extension of elementary school education has 

been placed upon the agenda of the next meeting of the International 
Association for Social Progress, to be held in Zirich, September 19-21, 
1929. This international association, of which the American Association 
for Labor Legislation is the American section, was created in 1925 by 
merging the international associations on Labor Legislation, Unemploy- 
ment and Social Insurance. Preparatory to consideration of the prob- 
lem of prolonging elementary school education, a questionnaire was 
sent by the Association to its national sections in order to (a) find out 
what the present law and practice are concerning the duration of com- 
pulsory education, (b) determine the program which the Association 
should stand for, (c) obtain views as to the reforms which should be 
asked for, (d) find the bearing of these reforms upon the question of 
unemployment. 

By arrangement through the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation the report for the United States was prepared by the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Among interesting features of this report are the facts 
that the age period for compulsory education in the different states is 
most commonly between seven and sixteen and that, according to the 
federal census of 1920, 90 per cent of the children between seven and 
fourteen and 80 per cent of the children between fourteen and sixteen 
were attending school. Of our forty-eight states, twenty-seven have 
continuation school laws containing compulsory attendance provisions. 
In New York City alone, approximately 120,000 children are enrolled in 
compulsory continuation schools; in Philadelphia, approximately 12,000; 
in Chicago, 18,000. 

As a starting point for the Association’s program, the bureau states 
that unquestionably a school-leaving age of fourteen should be con- 
sidered an absolute minimum and that at least three years of continued 
education might be demanded if a child is allowed to leave full-time 
school at fourteen. Public opinion in this country, continues the report, 
is growing in favor of raising the school-leaving age, not only to fifteen 
but to sixteen. Moreover, many employers believe that the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen is not profitable to industry in the long 
run. It is probable that in only a few localities would unemployment 
be affected by raising the school-leaving age. 

Another subject upon the agenda is that of migrations of workers. 
The United States aspect of this problem—which particularly concerns 
the Canadian and Mexican border situations—was covered in a memo- 
randum on “Border Labor Regulations,” prepared by arrangement 
through the American Association for Labor Legislation by the Ameri- 
can branch of the International Migration Service. 


The report points out that influxes of Canadian workers have “de- 
veloped over a period of years to such a size that they threatened to 
break down the entire restrictive immigration policies,’ and made dras- 
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tic action necessary. Border labor commuters, or those who live in 
Canada and work daily in the United States, have contended that they 
were entitled, as non-immigrants (visitors on business) or non-quota 
immigrants (because of being “His Majesty’s citizens,” under the Jay 
Treaty), to freely cross the border. Opposed to this stand were con- 
tentions of the United States Immigration Department, that entrance 
should be subject to the provisions of the immigration laws, and con- 
tentions of labor unions that the influx of this labor was lowering 
standards for American workmen. The immigration laws themselves, 
beginning with the act of February 26, 1885, “express the contention 
developed over a period of years on the part of labor unions and 
others that the American labor market needed protection from laborers 
from other countries.” 

The Immigration Department, because of the growth of labor com- 
muters, issued a General Order, in April, 1927, refusing admission to 
two Canadian workers, one born in Scotland, the other in Italy. This 
test case was finally brought up before the Supreme Court. The opinion 
handed down on April 8, 1929, decided that the War of 1812 abrogated 
Article 3 of the Jay Treaty; that Canadian border labor commuters 
are not non-immigrants (visitors for business or pleasure); that the 
intent of the immigration laws was specifically to protect American 
labor and that the border labor commuters are immigrants subject to 
the immigration laws. This means that Canadian-born citizens are 
now entitled, under the Act of 1924, to enter non-quota, while Canadian 
citizens born in other countries are subject to quota provisions for 
their countries of birth. This decision, of course, applies equally to 


Mexico. 
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Chamber of Commerce Considers Retirement 


At the seventeenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., April 29 to May 3, there was 
a round table conference to discuss growing responsibilities of busi- 
ness for “Retirement Plans for Employees’”—What have been the recent de- 
velopments in (a) Company pension plans? (b) State legislation relative to 
pensions? (c) Employee contributory participation?; “Value of Extra In- 
centive Systems”—Considering various incentive plans, such as annual bonus, 
stock subscription, mutual benefit, group insurance, etc., as a group, what is 
the effect (a) Upon efficiency of employees? (b) Upon morale? (c) Upon 
labor turnover? ; “Current Placement Problems’—(a) What are sound policies 
with regard to maximum age limits for initial employment? (b) How can 
physically handicapped workers be given satisfactory employment? (c) What 
policies shall prevail with respect to the employment of married women? ; 
“Readjustnient Caused by Mechanization”—(a) Is the extent of displacement 
sufficient at present to cause a difficult problem of employment? (b) What 
are the special problems created by the displacement of highly skilled and 
specialized workers? (c) Will a reduction of daily or weekly hours of labor 
in place of lay-off ameliorate the effects of displacement? 


Book Reviews and Notes 


John Mitchell: Miner. Labor’s Bargain with the Gilded Age. By 
Eusrz Gitck. New York, John Day Company, 1929. 270 pp—Now and then 
there comes to us a book that bears on it the marks of thorough honest re- 
search and whose pages reflect insight born of a devoted spirit. Those who 
knew John Mitchell as one of America’s greatest labor leaders and also 
during his later years as chairman of the New York Industrial Commission, 
will be glad Elsie Gliick had the patience and ability to do this work. With 
a sure stroke, like the scapel thrust of a skilled surgeon, she lays bare the 
tragedy in Mitchell’s career. And without any sentimentality she pictures 
him as he was, earnestly striving with his limitations and his fellow workers, 
to make life for “my people’ more tolerable and acceptable than he himself 
had found it as a boy in the mines. 


Cases on Industrial Law. By E. F. AtBerrswortH. Chicago, North- 
western University Press, 1928. 782 pp—Industrial law as presented by these 
cases may be divided into three classifications: The relation between employer 
and employee, including cases involving personal injury and death of the em- 
ployee under employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation, and trade dis- 
putes; the relation between producer and producer indicating the methods 
that may be used by employers both against and in combination with competi- 
tors where the public interest is not involved; the relation between industry 
and the state where the public welfare is involved. The case law is supple- 
mented by copious notes. 


View of Trianon’s Hungary. By THe “Turut” AssocraTIon. Buda- 
pest, 1928. 496 pp—Attractively illustrated volume “to convey to English- 
speaking readers an accurate idea of Hungary’s present conditions.” Includes 
short chapter on public insurance in Hungary with account of its unique 
unified system of administration of workmen’s insurance against both accident 
and sickness. 


Social Work and the Training of Social Workers. By Sypnor H. 
Waker. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1928. 241 pp.— 
The activities of social work, motives behind social work, sources of financial 
support, objectives, types of social workers, schools, and finally relations be- 
tween social work and the social sciences—such are the topics of this book. 
The author, a layman, claims advantages for that point of view. His discus- 
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sion is suggestive and temperate. Social scientists and social workers hardly 
know each other, and each must become alive to the contributions of the other. 
“Only recently has there been a basis of mutual interests ; social work, on the 
one hand, has developed an explicit interest in prevention and, therefore, in 
causes; on the other hand, the sciences have become realistic and desirous of 
studying problems of human behavior at first hand.” No real program for 
multiplying contacts between the two is suggested, but both social scientists 
and social workers will be stimulated by the discussion. 

The Lance of Justice: A Semi-centennial History of the Legal Aid 
Society, 1876-1926. By JoHN MacArrHur Macurre. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1928. 305 pp—Modern legislation has tried to give to the 
individual wage-earner increasing protection and privilege. To some extent the 
state enforces these protections and standards, but many are left to the laborer 
to enforce through prosecution in court. Educated to believe that justice is 
free, he finds that, to get it, he must pay a lawyer a price he cannot afford. 
And so legal aid societies have sprung up in many countries and have become 
powerful weapons for justice and protection. In this account of a half-century 
of legal aid work, Mr. Maguire calls such service “the greatest movement of 
all English and American legal history for bringing justice to the poor.” He 
goes back, in his historical survey, to the Magna Charta, by which the English 
king undertook neither to sell, deny nor delay right or justice. A telling 
chapter is the one on the seamen’s branch of the Legal Aid Society, which 
helped to smash the crimp and bring justice to the sailor. 

The New Citizenship. By Srsa Exprince. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1929. 357 pp—No one can be a competent citizen who does not 
have a fair grasp of social organization as a whole, and its conditioning of 
specific social problems. This means, according to the author, who is associate 
professor of sociology at the University of Kansas, that competent citizenship 
is based on “at least an elementary knowledge of history, sociology, economics 
and political science, especially those phases thereof that illumine the problems 
of the particular citizen.” To suggest ways by which intelligent people can 
be trained to discharge citizenship of so high an order is one of the purposes 
of this book; to begin with, two hours of time every day is necessary. In- 
evitably the author winds up with a sympathetic discussion of limitations on 
suffrage. He seems blandly unaware of many psychological obstacles to his 
program. 

Ohio Wage Earners in the Manufacture of Textiles and Textile 
Products: 1914-1927. By Amy G. Mauer. Toledo, Information Bureau on 
Women’s Work, 1929. 99 pp—‘If we are to build a better state to live in, 
in Ohio,” states the preface, “its foundation must be an accurate knowledge 
of the facts of our industrial life.” Year by year the statistics gathered should 
be printed and made available to the public, analyzed and interpreted. The 
establishment of a Women’s Bureau in the state would give special emphasis 
to women’s problems and keep the public informed as to trends and conditions. 
The manufacture of textiles was chosen as the subject of this study because 
this branch of manufacturing employs the largest number of women. Statis- 
tics on fluctuation of employment according to industry are given. 
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The Non-Institutional Aged Poor 


Aim and Scope of Inquiry 


The fact of old age dependency is attested in many ways. The 
provision for care of some 13,000 aged persons in public and pri- 
vate institutions in New York City has already been made known 
through the activities of the Welfare Council’s Central Information 
Bureau for the Aged, conducted since April, 1927. But what of 
those cared for outside of institutions by charitable resources? 
To find out some facts regarding them, this study was undertaken. 
It was decided to take a census of those known to the family wel- 
fare and relief societies and to inquire into the extent to which 
churches were providing relief.1 

The inquiry did not cover aged persons in receipt of pensions 
from industrial or commercial employers or by reason of service as 
soldiers, teachers, firemen, policemen, or as employees of any pub- 
lic or private organization; moreover, it did not cover benefits re- 
ceived from fraternal orders, trade-unions or dues-paying benefit 
societies. This study does not attempt to measure old age depend- 
ency. It in no way attacks the problem of the aged person dependent 
for support on family or friends. 

The age classification used was 65 years and over for men, and 
60 years and over for women. These ages were of special interest 
to the Committee of the Section on the Care of the Aged. Only 
the persons who fell within this classification and who were in 
receipt of relief during the last full fiscal year of the agency were 
included in the count. 

Data were collected on the following points: numbers and ages 
of persons, marital status, living arrangements, birth place, citizen- 
ship, occupations and earnings, charitable relief received, aid re- 
ceived from other sources, and deaths during the year. 


I 
Findings on 1,795 Aged Persons 
Number and Sex of Persons Assisted 


Among the 304 agencies and churches contacted, a total of 153 
reported that they had aided aged dependents. Of the 2,353 aged 


*See appendix for details regarding the methods used and portion of the 
field covered, as well as for all tables accompanying this report. 
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persons thus found, detailed information referred to as “census 
data” on the points included in the study was furnished by 30 
agencies and 20 churches. These 50 agencies and churches during 
their last fiscal year gave material relief to 1,795 aged persons. 
The other 103 agencies and churches reported that they aided 558 
aged persons, but for these census data were not available. 

Of the 1,795 persons in the census, 552 or 30.8 per cent were 
men and 1,243 or 69.2 per cent were women. The difference in age 
limits accounts for a part of the difference in numbers between 
the sexes ; 336 of the women were under 65, the age limit for men. 
Moreover, aged women considerably outnumber aged men in the 
population of the city. 

Each of the three types of agencies studied—family welfare 
and relief societies and churches—showed a majority of women 
among its beneficiaries. The proportion was lowest among family 
welfare societies’ clients, 68.3 per cent, and highest, 80 per cent, 
among those aided by churches—(see Table II in the appendix 
where all of the tables will be found). While this was the usual 
situation with the individual agencies, there were a few which had 
helped more men than women (see Table IV). 


By far the larger proportion of these persons were in the care 
of family welfare societies. Six of these agencies alone assisted 
1,099 aged persons, or 60 per cent of this total. Two family welfare 
societies cared for over 200 persons each. In the latter part of this 
report will be found some estimates of the total number of aged 
persons receiving aid of the type here under review. If such esti- 
mates are valid, the proportion of persons assisted by family welfare 
societies would be reduced from 65.8 per cent as it is in this census 
group to about 35 per cent of the total persons aided. 

The load carried by the agencies and churches varied from one 
person to 413, with the majority of the organizations (36) aiding 
less than 25 per agency and 215 cases in the aggregate. (See Tables 
III and IV.) 

Ages of Persons Assisted 


It was reported to the staff workers by the agencies that clients 
seeking aid are prone to underestimate their ages. If this is true, 
this census probably is not inclusive of all within the age group who 
were given material relief. Of those reported, over half or 54.5 
per cent fell between the ages of 65 and 75 years. Only 190 had 
lived beyond the age of 80 years. The maximum age recorded was 
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98 years for a woman. One man, said to be 106 years of age, was 
not included in the statistical tabulation as no other facts were 
recorded for him. Table V gives the age groupings for men and 
women. 

In the age groups over 80 years the proportion of women in- 
creases markedly. This accords with facts regarding the sex 
distribution in the population of aged persons in New York City. 

From the agency records, it appears that of the 1,795 aged per- 
sons, 35 men and 52 women, or a total of 87, died during the year 
covered in the study. 

As age advances the circumstances surrounding these men and 
women take many different turns. Each situation is in some respects 
unique. One such instance is cited from the records of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor: 

In a tiny room once used as a studio, down at the end of a dimly lighted 
corridor, lived Mrs. G., whose husband was a famous artist. His work hangs 
on the walls of many private homes and public buildings. He numbered among 
his intimate friends Longfellow, Dickens, Thackeray and many others of note 
in the field of art and literature. Sixteen years ago he died. There was a sale 
of his engravings. On the proceeds, not large, Mrs. G. was able to live for a 
few years. Then, one by one, old family treasures and heirlooms were given 
up. A few she still has, valuable in sentiment only. 

Only with careful steps is Mrs. G. able to move about her little room. Yet 
her mind is keen as ever. A friend on the same floor helps her when her lame- 
ness is such that she cannot get her own meals. Her last trip out was some 
months ago, when another friend called for her with an automobile. Her wish, 
gratified on that day, was to visit an old neglected garden in upper New York 
where years ago she passed many hours with her husband. 

Mrs. G.’s first wish is that she will be able to remain in the little room 
which has been hers for so long until the very end. She receives from the 
society a regular monthly allowance, sufficient for all necessities of life. 


Marital Status 


Of the 1,795 persons studied, 753 or 42 per cent were widowed, 
695 or 38.7 per cent were married, and 13.4 per cent were single. 
(See Table VI for marital status of men and women.) 

Differences in the proportions of men, 66.8 per cent, and women, 
26.2 per cent, who are married arrest attention. No data were col- 
lected which would indicate whether this disproportion is due to 
greater survival of wives than of husbands or whether the men in 
this group, having become widowers, remarried more frequently 
than had the widows or whether both tendencies combined to bring 
about this situation. As will be shown later, in the aged groups in 
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the general population, the women considerably outnumber the men 
and may therefore find greater difficulty in remarrying. 

Among the 695 married persons were 273 couples, of whom both 
husband and wife (546 persons) were within the age classification. 
There are 30 per cent of the total persons. Besides these couples 
there were 93 men with wives less than 60 years and 49 women with 
husbands iess than 65 years. 


Pictures of the life of some of these aged couples were fur- 
nished by the agencies. 


From the Records of the Bureau of Catholic Charities: 

The parish church reported that John and Mary K., both born in the 
United States seventy years ago, were in need. They had but one child, Rose, 
who married a worthless man with a violent temper. One day during a 
dispute with a neighbor, he was killed. This affected their daughter’s mind 
and since then she has been confined in an institution in another State. 

Little Joe, seven years old, was cared for by his grandparents, but because 
of their old age and feeble health, he was taken from them and placed in a 
child-caring home. They were doubly sorrowed by this last separation, but 
old John K. continued his work as a laborer. His small earnings only supplied 
food and rent for their two tidy but overcrowded rooms in a Lower East Side 
tenement. The time has arrived, however, when John can no longer go forth 
to earn. He is too old and feeble and when he goes for a walk he has to 
be accompanied by his aged wife because his eye-sight is poor and glasses do 
not seem to do much good. They refuse to part after living together for 
fifty years. 


Patrick and Bridget McG., 72 and 70 years respectively, are both old New 
Yorkers and lived all their early years on the upper West Side. They had 
one daughter who married a drunkard and her life and the lives of her children 
have been made wretched by the constant upheavals in the home. 

Old Patrick and Bridget, prompted by an impulse to rush to their daughter’s 
aid, moved their belongings and took up their residence in their son-in-law’s 
home. Things ran smoothly for a time because Patrick secured a position as 
a messenger and their bank savings were an attraction, but when the money 
was gone the old couple was cruelly turned from the home, mortified and 
sickened by the act of their drunken son-in-law. 

The Church asked assistance for them when they were found in two 
squalid rooms which they had found as a shelter. They had no money left 
and old Patrick was forced to give up work for blindness had overtaken him. 

They live now in four comfortable cozy rooms. 


From the Records of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities: 

The home of this old couple, both of whom are over eighty, consists of 
three dark rooms in an old, dilapidated rear house. Their furniture is meagre 
and worn. However, they are both so attached to the place where they have 
lived for years, that even the suggestion of removal to a pleasanter place 
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arouses the fear in their hearts of separation and of ending their days in 
“homes” alone. 

Mr. H. was once an expert cabinet maker, but old age and deafness forced 
him to give up his work. His companion is so crippled by rheumatism that 
she can do little more than sit all day long in a chair. Mr. H. is just barely 
able to get out once a day to buy their few necessary articles of food, and he 
also does the cooking. 

The Bureau contributes $8 a week and friends contribute the balance 
necessary for their support. They are pathetically grateful for this help and 
say they won’t be a bother much longer. 


From the Records of the Jewish Social Service Association: 

The B’s, an old couple of seventy and sixty-seven years of age, have been 
in the United States for thirty-two years. They were an independent, ambi- 
tious, hard-working couple during their first years in America, spending long 
hours in clothing factories to save enough money for a business of their own. 
At the end of five years they opened up a grocery store and prospered. Then 
the changing neighborhood necessitated their moving, and with the new venture 
came a change of luck. They found it more and more difficult to eke a living 
from their store. They struggled along, however, and finally in desperation, 
a few years ago they moved to a brand new neighborhood, invested every 
single thing they had in another store in their final effort to get along. The 
store proved a losing gamble. By this time they were too old to give the proper 
attention to the store. They saw their trade gradually dwindle. The contents 
of the store were mortgaged and covered with judgments. Mr. B. has diabetes 
and his wife a heart condition. However, both are able to be about and to 
enjoy life as aged persons should. There were no relatives or children to 
help them. 


The L’s are a gentle, refined old couple. They find their only happiness in 
each other. They live in three tiny rooms on the Lower East Side, which 
Mrs. L. keeps immaculately clean. They have lived in New York since 1879. 
Mr. L., now seventy-eight years old, was an operator on men’s coats and 
worked hard, in spite of a frail physique, to put by some savings for the 
future. They had no children or relatives to depend on. To help along, 
Mrs. L., now seventy-seven years old, sewed buttonholes in a clothing factory, 
kept lodgers, served meals, and in fact did anything she could. Finally her 
rheumatism became so bad that she could not do anything more than take care 
of the little home and her husband. They had to draw on their savings which 
were finally exhausted. With all, they are a very congenial couple and are a 
familiar sight walking arm in arm to the clinic or to the market. They love 
their home and it would be cruelty to force them to leave it. 


Living Arrangements of 1,795 Aged Persons 


From the records available it was often difficult to determine 
the manner of living of these aged persons. Data on housing accom- 
modations were frequently omitted and even when they were checked 
on the statistical cards, the field workers could not be sure that they 
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pertained to the present situation. It was often necessary to consult 
other records. 

For this inquiry all aged persons who were living in rooms, in 
boarding and lodging houses or in hotels, or who were maintaining 
their own households, were classed as living alone. In the same 
category were included those aged persons who kept lodgers, 
boarders, or other persons who could not be regarded as part of their 
family group. Table VII gives the living arrangements for men 
and women. 

In all but seven instances the married persons had managed to 
avoid living arrangements which would have required them to live 
apart. 


The comparatively small number of unmarried aged persons 
found living with relatives or with families not related to them— 
330 as compared with 666 living: by themselves—bears out the 
statement customarily made by the agencies that the aged persons 
with whom they come in contact prefer to live alone. 


Instances of women who by preference lived by themselves were 
cited as follows: 


From the Records of the Relief Society for the Care of the Aged: 


Mrs. T., an old lady past 80 years, a former newspaper correspondent, who 
had a pleasant apartment but a very small income, absolutely refused to con- 
sider institutional life. She had lived in the one apartment for 25 years and 
had her own belongings and associations with everything in it. The Society 
paid her $25 a month until she died. This combined with her own income 
kept her comfortable. 


From the Records of the Charity Organization Society: 

An old colored woman born in 1864 in New York has lived at her present 
address for 24 years, and up to two years ago, when her brother died, had 
lived with him. She has been self-supporting as a laundress until the present 
time but is now unable to get sufficient work to support herself. Her only 
relatives are a married half-brother and his wife who are much younger 
and who apparently feel themselves socially superior to her. They can offer 
no assistance except care for her in their home which is not acceptable to her 
because of their attitude toward her. She is desolate at the thought of leav- 
ing her two little rooms overlooking a busy corner in Greenwich Village. 


That some aged persons, not married, are anxious to continue to 
live with relatives is illustrated by three instances. 


From the Records of the Charity Organization Society: 


A group of old people, a brother and at first three sisters and now two, 
‘ranging from 66 to 75 years, live as a household. They are people of excellent 
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background. Both their father and mother came from families that were well 
established in New York. There was a large family of this generation but 
there are only three at present living, those that the Society has under care. 
The mother became psychotic many years ago and died in Bloomingdale 
Hospital. The father, who had owned a large manufacturing business, was 
a spendthrift and left his children unprovided for. 


The brother, the present head of the family, is a rather childlike, simple 
person who had been a little unstable in the past, but has worked steadily for 
years doing odds and ends in an office. One of the sisters had been a com- 
panion and from the family of her employer, who is now dead, receives a 
small pension. One or two quite distant relatives also contribute, but with all 
this help and the brother’s earnings of about $10.00 a week, the family needs 
additional support which the C. O. S. gives in the form of an allowance. 
There has been a suggestion that they accept institutional care, but the only 
possibility of their being together would be at the Farm Colony, and there 
is a big question of their adapting to that kind of life. 


From the Records of the Relief Society for the Care of the Aged: 


Mrs, E. was a woman of almost 80 who had a son with a mental affliction 
which resulted in loss of memory and inability to work. It was entirely inad- 
visable for the old lady to be placed in an institution as the son would then 
have required institutional care and the separation would have caused much 
distress to both of them. The landlord in this instance was very lenient and 
gave them rental at a low figure. The Society paid Mrs. E. $50 a month which 
took care of both mother and son until she passed away. The son was then 
transferred to Welfare Island. 


From the Records of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities: 


For generations the F. family was closely and actively identified with the 
progress and growth of Brooklyn. Slowly this family began to die out, and of 
the last four descendants, two of them, Miss Mary and Miss Ann, well ad- 
vanced in years, are facing the almshouse. 


When many years back their father died, he left them a small but com- 
fortable fortune. They could have been independent had not poor investments 
carried away all but $6,000 of the modest fortune. A few years later a bank 
failure took this also. 


The carefully sheltered old ladies were suddenly thrown out on the world. 
Their education had not fitted them for competition in a business world, which 
to them had always been an alien world. They, nevertheless, met the situa- 
tion with admirable spirit and courage. Miss Ann, the younger one, took up 
stenographic work but soon the more competent and swifter younger genera- 
tion crowded her out. For a few months she worked at the Goodwill Indus- 
tries but this had to be given up when Miss Mary, now 87 and childish from 
old age, required her constant care and attention. 


Companions through life, nothing now can separate these sisters. Some- 
time ago shelter was found for them in St. Phoebe’s Convalescent Home. 


Pity on the part of the directors kept them there beyond their allotted time. - 
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In the meantime efforts were made to place them in a delightful home for 
old folks but they stubbornly resisted. 

The Society has given them an allowance of $5.50 a week for over a year; 
relatives have contributed the balance. 


Race and Place of Birth of Aged Dependents 


Among the 1,795 persons, 63 were reported as colored and 
1,732 as white. No effort was made to classify the white into 
Jewish and non-Jewish, but of the 1,732 white persons, a total of 
316 were aided by Jewish agencies. Information on place of birth 
was usually carefully recorded. Of the 1,795 persons, 645 or 
35.9 per cent were native born Americans and 1,077 or 60 per cent 
were born in foreign countries. Seven out of the 63 colored 
persons were foreign born. Table VIII shows the number of native 
and foreign born persons by color. 

Although in 1920 the general population of New York City 
showed 63.9 per cent native born and 36.1 foreign born, these pro- 
portions are not characteristic of the aged. Of the 79,860 males 
65 years of age and over in the 1920 population, 25,553 were native 
born white; 53,335 were foreign born white and 915 are reported 
as negro. Since 1920 the figure for the negroes must have changed 
materially. On the basis of these figures, there would be 61 native 
white men receiving this form of assistance per 10,000 of the same 
population group and 68 per 10,000 foreign born white men. Among 
the 165,324 women 60 years of age and over in the general popula- 
tion in 1920, 61,925 were native white, 100,807 foreign born white 
and 2,581 negro. The women in this group are in a ratio of about 
70 women per 10,000 both among native white and foreign born 
white. The composition of this group of aged white persons seems, 
therefore, to follow rather closely the sex and age distribution in 
the general population of aged. 

The ratio of all women (white and colored) in the age group 
60 to 64 years inclusive (336) to all women of the same age 
(68,953) reported in the 1920 census is 49 per 10,000; while the ratio 
for women 65 years and over (907) to the female population over 
that age is 94 per 10,000. The relatively greater number over the 
age of 65 who are receiving assistance is suggestive and interesting. 
It must be made clear, however, that no conclusions should be 
drawn regarding relative amounts of dependency in sex, age or 
nativity groups from these figures. Differences in the practices 
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among these groups of seeking or accepting institutional care might 
greatly modify these ratios.(*) 

The proportion of native to foreign born in any one age group 
for either men or women does not vary greatly. No particular age 
group of either sex seems to be predominantly either native or 
foreign. (See Tables IX and X.) : 

The 1,077 foreign born persons came from 31 post-war countries. 
In the beginning of the inquiry the pre-war classification of countries 
was used. A considerable number of persons were noted as born in 
Hungary, Austria, Poland and other countries whose boundaries 
have been greatly changed. As all those listed as born in Austria- 
Hungary and Russia are persons aided by Jewish agencies, the use 
of the pre-war countries does not distort the picture of national 
backgrounds according to the present map of Europe. The prin- 
cipal nationality groups of aged foreign born persons are as follows: 

Germans (exclusive of those aided by Jewish agencies) 210 


Trish (oi. ages ac eweee atiaclee Ga nele abe ic ee crete erate aes 163 
Russian“ Jewish’ .jesaaek ote ess Outten se cee nee enters 159 
Ttaliatis y..3 2 Sree th Rea soe oes See ae sa SE 147 
English, Scotch and Welsh (exclusive of those aided by 
Jewish agencies): ...cse ee cee eae ae es eee 88 


These comprise 71.2 per cent of the total of 1,077 foreign born. The 
other 28.8 per cent represent a possible total of 26 other nationalities. 
Table XI gives the country of birth for all foreign born aged 
persons and indicates the numbers in each nationality group who 
were aided by Jewish agencies. 

There was a total of 301 foreign born persons aided by Jewish 
agencies, 136 of whom were men, and 165 women. As the total 
persons aided by these agencies was 316, it may be said that at 
present the aged Jewish dependent with whom these agencies come 
in contact is almost always a foreign born person. 


Citizenship and Length of Residence of the Foreign Born 


Significant facts on naturalization and length of residence of 
foreign born in the United States were frequently missing on the 


C) I£ it is desirable to know the total amount of dependency in relation 
to sex, age and nativity, it would be well to secure information on these points 
for the institution population. Among 357 aged persons (112 men, 245 women) 
applying during a 14 months’ period to the Welfare Council’s Central Informa- 
tion Bureau for information on institutional care, 206 weré native born 
persons. The proportions of native and foreign born probably varies con- 
siderably in institutions of different types. Only very carefully chosen 
samples would, therefore, be reliable. Data from all institutions would 
probably be necessary for reliable rates. Figures from the 1930 census will 
undoubtedly furnish a better basis of computation than those of 1920. 
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records used. Such information was not recorded for over 50 
per cent of the aged persons concerned. Of the known group, the 
numbers naturalized (265) and not naturalized (262) are almost 
equal. Among women the proportion of unknown cases exceeds 
that among men but in each sex the known cases are almost exactly 
divided between those naturalized and those not naturalized. (See 
Table XII.) If the same proportion should hold for those whose 
naturalization status is unrecorded, 275 additional persons may be 
estimated as having become citizens. This estimate would bring the 
total number of American citizens to 1,185 or 66 per cent of the 
total number of aged persons. 

The length of time the aged persons, who have not been nat- 
uralized, have been in the United States is almost identical to that 
for those who have become citizens. Of the 265 naturalized men 
and women, 175 were known to have been in the country 25 years 
or longer. Of the 262 who were not naturalized, 175 were known 
to have been in the country for a similar period of time. Tables 
XIII and XIV set forth detailed information on time in the United 
States for each group. 

It was found that the date of naturalization was so seldom re- 
corded that nothing of value can be gleaned from the figures on the 
length of time since naturalization. Table XV summarizes the infor- 
mation found while Table XVI gives the countries of birth of the 
265 reported naturalized. 


Employment, Earnings and Occupations Among 1,795 Aged 
Dependents 
The reliability of data collected on employment is subject to con- 
siderable question. The methods which agencies use in recording 
information on this point frequently made it impossible to determine 
whether the occupation listed was the present one or a former one 
and whether earnings of aged persons employed were those received 
at present or at some former period. Again it was sometimes impos- 
sible to tell whether an aged person was actually employed or not. 
In checking the problems indicated on the statistical cards it was 
found in some cases in which occupations and earnings were listed, 
unemployment was also checked as a problem of the aged person. 
Care was exercised to verify as much as possible such employment 
data as are here presented. 
Of the 1,795 aged persons, 393 or 21.9 per cent were listed as 
gainfully employed, 404 or 22.5 per cent were housewives, 894 or 
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49.8 per cent were reported as unemployed, and for 104 there was no 
report on employment. 

Table XVIII gives the employment status of men and women. 

Of the gainfully employed group, 214 (56 men and 158 women) 
were reported as earning definite amounts in wages. No wages were 
reported for the remaining 179, of whom 55 were men and 124 were 
women. 

Of the 894 who were unemployed, 786 were reported to be 
incapacitated either through old age or some definite mental or 
physical disability. Of these, 339 were men and 447 were women. 
Only 108, 61 of whom were men and 47 women, were listed as 
unemployed and able to work. 

Although present occupations are often not the same as former 
ones, they do give some indication of the strata in society in which 
these aged persons have lived. Former occupations cover a wide 
field of employment. These were so varied in character no attempt 
has been made to tabulate them in detail. Professions and business 
were found represented as well as the skilled trades and the usual 
miscellaneous types of general labor. 

The group now employed have been roughly classified by occu- 
pation under the following heads: 


Total Men Women 


Ota Bex: wcainholstette sen coke ae see ere 787* 107 680 
Professions (cactus ss ote eee eee 15 3 12 
Business and commercial .......... 44 26 18 
VAT UISATis terre ye dates Sa tree cidade he cra 69 17 52 
BACtOrY A c'sctsiste at ses torslomipei at eieenae 30 13 17 
General labore, vaacite cleric atc tate 225 48 177 
Housewives en cost chee com cece 404 a 404 


So far as could be judged the unemployed fell in about the same 
proportions into the occupational groups given above. 

The occupations and ages of those listed as employed will be 
found in Tables XVII and XIX. 

That independence and work as well as earnings are literally a 
vital need to some of these aged persons is well borne out by the 
following instance: 

From the Records of the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor: 


Six years ago, John B. appeared in the application room and asked as- 
sistance in getting a job. He was 75 years of age. His shoulders were 


*Ten others were reported gainfully employed but occupation not given. 
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stooped, his hands worn and calloused with the marks of years of manual 
labor. In addition to being old, he was troubled with rheumatism, acquired, 
he thought, by years of work in greenhouses. 

The man at the application desk knew from much experience that there 
was no place in any regular industry waiting for Mr. B. He suggested to him 
that he go into a home. To this old man that meant the giving up of his self- 
respect and independence, and dropping into the condition of the helpless, 
wholly dependent poor. 

“Anything, anything but that,” was his reply. Then he was told that he 
might have a job in the old men’s toy shop where he could remain at least 
partially self-supporting. On that day he began his work at toy making. For 
six years he has worked there, happy and contented. 


The reported earnings of those employed are for the most part 
very small. Only 31 of the 214 reported wages were as much as 
$15 per week, while 183 had weekly earnings of less than that 
amount. Table XX gives the details. 


II 
Relief Rendered Aged Dependents 


Amounts Spent by Agencies and Churches on Census Group 

Before discussing the amounts of relief given to these aged 
persons as individuals, it is well to see the total expenditures on 
this type of beneficiary by the different social agencies concerned. 
(See Table IV.) The total amounts spent by the agencies during 
a year on their aged beneficiaries or family groups of which they 
were members varied all the way from $77,000 down to eight dol- 


lars. 
Exact amounts expended were recorded for all agencies with 


the exception of five family welfare societies caring for 443 aged 
persons. For these the approximate amounts are known. A total 
of $169,859.09 was recorded by seven family societies, the 18 relief 
societies and the 20 churches, on cases involving 1,352 aged persons. 
It is estimated that the five family societies spent $41,647.25 on 
cases involving 443 clients. 

It must be remembered that these amounts are cash relief given 
and cannot be regarded as either (1) a complete cost figure to the 
society since no account has been taken of cost of administration 
or (2) the whole of the relief given to these persons by these or- 
ganizations since some relief was given in kind or (3) as the whole 
of the cash relief these persons received since some received relief 
from other sources. 
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Relief from Other Sources 


Very little information could be found on additional support 
secured for these persons from other sources. Several agencies had 
not checked this item on their records. However, of the 1,795 aged 
persons assisted, reference to supplementary relief was found for 
228 persons though definite amounts were seldom stated. Such 
substantial items as rent, fuel and clothes, were frequently listed 
as types of aid received from other sources. Some idea of the extent 
of this may be gained from the fact that where data were available 
on 43 persons, supplementary aid in cash alone amounted to 
$7,611.50. It seems clear that such aid must be very important in 
a large proportion of the cases, since the income which these per- 
sons derived from relief and from employment is very small. 


Distribution of Relief Among Aged in Census 


Simple average amounts, derived from Table IV of relief given 
by agencies, vary widely. In many instances the numbers assisted 
are small and the averages, therefore, subject to special influence. 
During the fiscal year, these aged persons were active beneficiaries 
for varying lengths of time. But far more important than these 
conditions, are differences in policy among agencies with respect 
to assuming responsibility for the care of the aged. Some societies 
are financially able to give regular allowances to some persons; 
others are forced into the position of giving only temporary and 
incidental relief. When other sources of assistance can be found 
for the aged person such societies often can help maintain him in 
his own home. Otherwise they can only assist him in securing 
admission to an institution. Fourteen family welfare societies and 
relief agencies had record of 938 aged persons within the age 
classification to whom service but no financial relief had been given 
during the year studied. Even the societies giving regular allowance 
are, as will be shown later, very seldom giving sufficient relief to 
provide the total support of the aged person. 

Any approach to an understanding of the relief expenditures 
for these aged dependents must relate the data to the family 
budget system which the family welfare societies use and to the 
arrangements under which these aged persons were living. 

Family budgets providing for the minimum requirements for 
family groups of different sizes and membership have been adopted 
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by the societies as guides to the amount of relief to be given. Toward 
the amounts found necessary, income from various sources such 
as earnings and assistance from relatives and former employers 
are mobilized. The society then may be able to make up the deficit. 

Because aged persons so often live alone, a budget has been 
devised for such cases. The average monthly amount for the known 
items of the budget of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor is between $50.00 and $55.00. The range is from $42.00 
to $60.00. It is composed of rent, from $12.00 to $25.00; heat and 
light, $6.50; food, from $18.00 to $22.00; clothing, from $4.00 to 
$5.00; other expenses, $1.50; and some allowance for insurance. 
Thus the annual budget would be between six and seven hundred 
dollars. 

When the aged person is a member of a family his budget 
becomes a part of that necessary for the group. His individual 
support then becomes difficult to dissect from the whole budget. 
On the one hand are the instances in which other dependent persons 
are attached to him and receive assistance along with him. The 
illustration given elsewhere, describing the situation of the aged 
mother and the mentally defective son, is a case in point. On the 
other hand are the very real economies which can be effected 
through living in family groups. Married couples and groups of 
brothers and sisters usually have budgets less than would be the 
sum of those for the several members if living alone. There are 
also the instances in which a small additional income makes it 
possible for a self-supporting family to care for an aged relative. 

The aged dependents in this study are analyzed separately ac- 
cording to their living arrangements. 

It is shown in Table VII that of the 1,795 aged persons included 
in this study, 666 were reported to be living alone, 30 as living 
with others, not relatives, 688 to be living with spouse (415 different 
households represented), 300 as living with relatives, and for 111 
the living arrangements were not reported. Of these groups the 
amounts given the aged who were living alone, and those living 
with persons not relatives, present the clearest instances of relief 
rendered to individuals. The situation of those living with spouses 
is fairly clearly discernible, since the indicated amounts of relief 
are for two persons, but the affairs of those living with relatives 
become more involved. In many instances these were households 
with more than one aged dependent. 
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The distribution of aged men and women according to the 
amount of relief received and to living arrangements is shown in 
Table XXII. 

Of the whole group of 1,795 persons, 982 either received or 
participated in the receipt from the agencies of sums less than 
$100.00 in the course of the year. In this group of 982 were 418 
persons living alone, 15 living with persons not relatives, 130 
married couples (260 persons), 88 persons living with spouses who 
had not reached the age limits of 60 for women and 65 for men, 
163 persons living with relatives, and 88 persons whose living 
arrangements were not reported. In every group a majority of the 
persons are included among those receiving less than $100.00. 

It must be obvious that these 982 persons either had substantial 
assistance from other sources or had earnings or were aided only 
incidentally while they awaited admission to an institution. In 
other words, the societies assumed a very limited financial obligation 
for them. 

Among those receiving from $100.00 to $299.99 are 426 persons ; 
137 of these living alone, 9 living with non-relatives, 86 of the aged 
couples (172 persons), 29 living with spouses under the age limits, 
61 of those living with relatives, and 18 with living arrangements not 
reported. 

The comparatively small group (330) of those receiving or 
participating in the receipt of $300.00 or more is made up largely 
of married couples (136 persons), women (100) either living alone 
or with persons not relatives, and 70 women living “with relatives.” 
For the total of 330 persons there were only 254 family groups. 
Besides the married couples are some families composed of sisters 
and at least one of a brother and two sisters. There were several 
instances in which the aged person was paralyzed or otherwise 
seriously incapacitated and required an amount considerably in 
excess of the minimum budget. (See Table XXI for further 
details on amounts of relief in excess of $300.) 

In summary it may be said that relief expenditures on these aged 
cases are very largely of a supplemental or temporary sort. Over 
78 per cent of these persons received or participated in the receipt 
of amounts less than $300. Not all, of course, were known through- 
out the full fiscal year. Over one-third received less than $25, 
however, which is half of a month’s budget for the full support of 
an aged person living alone. 


ee Ee 
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Additional Aged Persons Aided by Relief Societies 
and by Churches and Amounts Spent 


To the group of 1,795 persons for whom census data were secured 
must be added the persons who were known to have been aided by 
societies and churches but for whom census data could not be 
obtained. Two relief societies were known to be aiding 83 persons. 
One of these spent $3,046 on 73 persons. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Conferences cooperate with the Bureau 
of Catholic Charities in rendering assistance. There are in the five 
boroughs a total of about 156 active St. Vincent de Paul Confer- 
ences. In 1926 they spent on direct relief $163,508. In this study 
we have reports for 95 of these conferences; 30 of them report no 
assistance given to aged dependents and 65 report that they aided 
in 1927 about 381 aged persons on whom they spent $31,896.71. 

The Directory of Social Agencies reports a total of about 1,042 
Protestant churches in the city. The study has received definite 
information that 86 of these gave no relief to aged and that 54 did. 
Of these 54 churches, 20 reported that they aided 50 persons, on 
whom they spent $5,220. The other 34 churches reported that they 
aided 94 persons and spent $14,156 on assistance to the aged. 

Five churches aiding 40 aged persons dispensed their funds 
through a central board. 

For the 558 persons known to have received aid from churches 
and other organizations and not included in the census tabulation, 
$49,098.71 was spent in relief. 


Thus a total of $277,887.55 for 2,353 persons was uncovered. 


Estimates of Other Aged Persons Aided by St. Vincent de Paul 
Conferences and Protestant Churches 


If our sample of 95 St. Vincent de Paul Conferences is charac- 
teristic of the whole group of conferences, it might be inferred that 
the remaining 61 conferences, from which no report was received, 
spent some $20,480 on some 250 persons. This would mean that, 
of all relief extended by St. Vincent de Paul Conferences, perhaps a 
third goes to aged clients. Likewise if this sample of 140 Protestant 
churches is characteristic of the remaining 902 churches on which we 
have no information, we might expect them to have aided about 900 
additional persons and to have spent as much as $90,000. This figure 
is only a guess and cannot be taken very seriously. 
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On the basis of these estimates it might be thought that in New 
York City some 3,350 aged persons receive assistance from family 
welfare and relief societies and from churches each year to the 
extent of some $378,000. This includes supplementary assistance 
only to the amount of $7,600 for 43 persons. It is obvious that such 
additional assistance must be at least as much as that expended by 
the agencies, if these people are to be maintained. Moreover, not 
all of these persons were under care for a full year. 

x * * * * * * * * 

In making charitable provision for dependent aged persons, the 
community may follow one or many methods. It may select plans 
which impose rigid and unnatural ways of living, such as the regimen 
of a large congregate institution upon all of its would-be bene- 
ficiaries ; or it may seek to help them maintain themselves in familiar 
surroundings and in ways of life which are congenial and natural 
to them. The instances given above, which could have been multi- 
plied many times, indicate what kind of family associations, familiar 
neighborhoods, and feelings of independence and freedom were held 
dear by these old persons. Or, the community may build up a 
flexible program providing both indoor care for those who need 
more of treatment and custody than can be supplied outside, and 
outdoor assistance for those who, with some aid, can follow normal 
ways of living. 

Compared with New York’s outlay for the institutional care 
of the aged, the outlay for those aided outside is very small. 
Yet it taxes the resources of the many private organizations and 
churches called upon to help. The pertinent questions are raised 
whether in addition to the care provided in institutions, more 
money is not needed for the care of non-institutional aged de- 
pendents and whether serious consideration should not be given 


to determining from what sources the additional funds should 
be obtained. 


Ill 
Appendix 


Method of Inquiry 
The inquiry sought information from family welfare societies, relief 
societies and churches regarding the material aid which they had ex- 
tended to aged persons. Sheltered workshops are covered for persons 
in receipt of direct material relief in addition to their wages. All family 
welfare societies listed in the Directory of Social Agencies were included for 


a 
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the study. In the case of relief agencies, a selection was made and contacts 
established only with those known to the Welfare Council as caring for aged 
dependents and thought to be able to supply data. Inquiries on available 
record material were made of all Protestant churches in New York City 
by the Welfare Committee of the Greater New York Federation of Churches 
and the Brooklyn Federation of Churches. As the New York Federation 
delegated this task to four or five different pastors, it is impossible to state 
whether the instructions were fully carried out or whether certain districts 
neglected to reply. For the Catholic churches, questionnaires were sent out 
by the Bureaus of Catholic Charities of New York and Brooklyn to all St. 
Vincent de Paul Conferences with the exception of those in Staten Island. 
The New York questionnaires were limited to inquiry on the numbers of 
aged men and women cared for by Conferences and amounts of cash relief 
expended during the month of October, 1928, and on the total amount of cash 
relief for the aged group for 1927. In Brooklyn, information was secured on 
the numbers of aged men and women cared for by Conferences and amounts 
of cash relief expended during the year 1927. 

As relief is now administered, an aged person may receive it directly or 
he may be a member of a family group which receives it. In some cases 
agency records do not indicate whether or not the aged person living with a 
family receiving relief is in himself a problem of dependency. However, 
it would have been unwise to have confined the study only to those persons 
who fell within the age classification and were in receipt of material relief 
directly. Accordingly all aged persons in families receiving relief, except a 
few aged persons who were definitely known to be self-supporting, were 
counted. In the judgment of the tabulators, the number of those who, if living 
alone would have been independent of assistance, would be negligible and 
doubtless is more than counterbalanced by the loss of those aged persons 
among the clients of these agencies, who could not be counted because of in- 
complete records on ages or of faulty memory of workers interviewed where 
no written record was kept. 

Information on points covered in the study was tabulated directly by the 
Welfare Council investigators from “Family Summary” or statistical cards 
wherever these were in use by the agency; otherwise access was had to case 
histories or such other records as were kept. In these cases data were trans- 
ferred to schedules and these were tabulated. In the absence of records, 
workers or administrative officers familiar with the facts gave what informa- 
tion they had, which was entered on schedules. In a few instances only, relief 
agencies and churches filled out questionnaires after a contact had been made 
by the staff worker of the Welfare Council. 

It may be noted in passing that the fiscal years for the different agencies 
were not identical; these ranged from January 1-December 31, 1927 to Octo- 
ber 1, 1927-September 30, 1928. 

Variations in records to which access was had, and incompleteness of the 
information entered on the “Family Summary” cards or other records has 
made impossible a uniform schedule of items of information for every per- 
son eligible to be counted. 
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Amounts of relief given had to be obtained in a variety of ways. In one 
organization, the figures compiled by the cashier on individual cases were used. 
In another, the expenditure amounts were taken from the case workers’ 
monthly report books wherein the amounts spent for each case are supposed 
to be recorded by the worker. Three other agencies had expenditure amounts 
recorded on the summary cards. In another instance, with the exception of a 
few cases, relief amounts had not been listed on summary cards but had been 
recorded on a financial statement card. In other agencies amounts were gotten 
from case histories. There is great probability that in the aggregate more 
relief was expended by the agencies on these aged persons than was found 
in the body of records used. 


Extent of Field Covered 


To what extent have the available sources of information been covered in 
this inquiry? Contacts by the staff were made with a total of 304 agencies 
and churches. 

Detailed data which could be tabulated were obtained from all 12 family 

welfare societies listed in the Directory of Social Agencies. Three chapters 
of the American Red Cross reported no relief given to aged persons during 
the past year. The Board of Child Welfare, which administers mothers’ 
aid, is making its own study of aged dependents among the widowed families 
and has been omitted from this inquiry. 
- Contacts were made with 39 out of the 76 relief agencies listed in the 
Directory and regarded as appropriate agencies for relief of aged dependents. 
Definite facts with regard to their assistance of aged persons were reported 
by 28 relief agencies and information for the census tabulation was secured 
from 18 of these. Four relief agencies gave incomplete and indefinite infor- 
mation, four reported that they did not aid aged persons and three declined 
to give any information. 

Definite information on whether or not they assist aged dependents was 
secured from 140 of the 1,042 Protestant churches and from 95 of the 156 
St. Vincent de Paul Conferences. Of these 235 churches 116 reported that 
they gave no relief during the past year; 85 reported that they gave relief 
and stated numbers and amounts of money spent; the remaining 34 gave in- 
formation indefinite or incomplete for persons assisted. The data from the 
201 churches which gave definite information may serve as a basis for esti- 
mating the extent to which churches have come to render this form of 
assistance. 

Table I summarizes the extent to which contact was secured with social 
agencies and churches. 

While theoretically only one third of the agencies which might possibly 
come within the field have been covered, and while the study of even this 
section is in no sense an exhaustive one, the present findings may be said 
to include data from all of the major agencies assisting the aged in their 
homes, and to be roughly indicative of the extent to which private agencies 
are providing care for dependent aged persons outside of institutions. It is 
thought that the study presents a fair basis for estimating the number of 
aged persons in distress with whom the community has been forced to deal. 
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TABLE II 


AGED MEN AND WoMEN ASSISTED BY AGENCIES OF THE VARIOUS TYPES, FOR 
Wuom DETAILED INFORMATION WAS SECURED 


Persons Assisted 


Agencies 
Total Men Women 
Number |Per Cent] Number |Per Cent} Number |Per Cent 
hotalApecee nas 50 | 1,795 100.0 552 30.8 1,243 69.2 
Family Welfare 
Societies....... D201 82 65.8 375 Kil oy 807 68.3 
Relief Societies... 18 563 31.4 167 29.7 396 70.3 
Churches? 283 20 50 2.8 10 20.0 40 80.0 


TABLE III 


CaAsE Loap oF AGED PERSONS CARRIED BY AGENCIES 


: Number of Total Number of 

Number of Aged Persons Carried Agencies Persons Austen 
EL OCA Berens ci sth Sits sal AG RIOR eek 50(1) 1,795 
Lessithan'5 persons... .0-ccsacsseeciee ess 2 38 
Sranaviess than 2 5ity a0, Cee cee ene a 15 177 
Eoraudscess than LOO aos ohne ee ace te 8 407 
100 and Less than 200.................. 4 491 
ZOOmNdIO Ver: eu ies tacmew. cae nar ets Z 682 


(1) All of the 20 churches had less than 5 persons each, except 3 of which one had 6, one 
had 7, and one had-8 persons respectively. 
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TABLE IV 


DIsTRIBUTION OF 1,795 AGED PERSONS ACCORDING TO SPECIFIC AGENCIES, WITH 
Amounts EXPENDED By EACH 


Society cena Men | Women Amounts 
er 
“ay el (CUD Bs Since eee 1,795 | 552 1,243 | $221,177.34 
Family Welfare Society Number 1.. 413 | 102 311 77,141.21 
sé di oe 2% 269 77 192 26,392 .66 
ce ee Ss “e See 138 72 66 15,671.00(1) 
i Ls ‘ ce 4.. 112 45 67 8,000 .00(1) 
ss ss . Se. 109 29 80 19,647.25 : 
es “ st ad (es 58 31 27 6,000 .00(1 
Ss se Ms « is 26 9 17 2,000.00(1) 
es as ha ec Bax 19 1 18 233.8 
es “ & ee On. 19 6 13 2,028.26 
“6 a iy: « 10.. 16 2 14 2,088.57 
a “6 es ce Mela Y 1 1 285.00 
cs ss Cs ee We 1 0 1 104.00 
Relief Society Number 1........... 54 19 35 11,879.00 
a se SOOT 52 13 39 3,888.00 
“ s SO Si ieee usta cos2 8 4 4 1,612.80 
ss on oe ee aa A 6 2, 4 35.00 
s ie SS re Satna sk 132 23 109 3,027.00 
“< < SMUG? aS ae a 20 3 17 4,525.20 
is ce SORE ec atow unease 17 4 13 1,890.00 
& e Sea RTOS ie eects tte 11 6 5 646.00 
ss ee Ba ON oy ak ea 10 3 7 1,620.00 
Se & SLO ree eter 47 30 17 664.72 
GW 6 aM 25 ik Were meee 42 12 30 1,390.17 
“ se ek Wet ch nae eee 12 6 6 63.80 
“ as SERS 2 it eet ced 68 | 13 5 1,233.00 
«“ «“ caret? SROs Bh a 60 | 25 35 20,747.90 
“ «“ CO the eed.» 12 4 8 1,790.00 
& sf Sane L Garant oe 6 0 6 300.00 
Oy gi ah WIS i cl Spe a ci 4 0 4 1,045.00 
Gi “ Sek Bier ae oes 2 0 2 8.00 
20 Protestant Churches............ 50 10 40 5,220.00 


(1) Estimated amounts based in part upon known specific figures and in part upon figures 
within known limited amounts. 
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TABRE V 
Acss oF 1,795 Persons RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 
Total Men Women 
Years 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Number of Number of 
Total Age Group Age Group 
otal . tenors 1,795 100.0 552 30.8 1,243 69.2 
OU S08 Tere ace cargo 336 18.7 Bis 336 100.0 
65=69 5 Ginnie tt 565 31-5 222 39.3 343 60.7 
10-1422 ete 414 Baek 165 39.9 249 60.1 
15219 oe Sera: s 243 1.5 97 39.9 146 60.1 
80-84 7 chisenho 128 ek 46 35.9 82 64.1 
S589 Sus 25 ish. + 45 Bao 10 92D 35 77.8 
90 and over...... 17 10 5 29.4 12 70.6 
Unknown(1)..... 47 2.6 7 14.9 40 85.1 
(1) Men and women known to be over 65 and 60 years respectively. 
TABLE VI 


Marita Status oF 1,795 AGED PERSONS RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 


Total Men Women 


Marital Status 


Number |Per Cent] Number |Per Cent} Number |Per Cent 


LGtal Mecncues tessa 1,795 100.0 552 30.8 1,243 69.2 
Sigleceis & sae elec 241 13.4 54 9.8 187 15.0 
Married Ac cate mnees 695 38.7 369 66.8 326 26.2 
Widowed... ...0..65.5 TiS 42.0 81 14.7 672 54.1 
Divorced, separated, 

deserted........... 33 1.8 11 20 22 1.8 
No report: yonseee ks. 73 4.1 37 6.7 36 2.9 

TABLE VII 


LiviNG ARRANGEMENTs OF 1,795 AGED PERSONS RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 


Total Men Women 


Living Arrangements 


Number Pore Number |Per Cent] Number |Per Cent 
PLOvAl amen coe oe 1,795 100.0 552 30.8 1,243 69.2 
Alone Seniesa ne ewe 666 Sled 123 22.9 543 43.7 
With Spouse... ...... 688 | 38.3 | 366 | 66.3 | 322 | 25.9 
With Relative. . coats 300 16.7 26 4.7 274 22.0 
With Non-relative. ... 30 ed) 4 th 26 2 
No Report.......... 111 6.2 33 6.0 6.3 
eee ee 
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TABLE VIII 
NATIVITY AND CoLor oF 1,795 AGED Persons RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 


Total Men Women 


Nativity and Col 
" ars Per Cent 


of Total 


EVO Ba Deeeyiieretarsr sits: Sco > 1,795 100.0 552 30.8 1,243 69.2 


Number Number |Per Cent} Number |Per Cent 


White—Native Born. . 591 32.9 156 28.3 435 35.0 
“« —Foreign Born.| 1,070 59.6 362 65.6 708 57.0 


“ —No Report... 71 3.9 22 3.9 49 4.0 
Colored—Native Born 54 3.0 9 1.6 45 3.6 
“ —Foreign Born i A 3 6 4 AS 
« ~—No Report.. 2 2 0 0 2 1 
TABLE IX 
NAtTIvity ACCORDING TO AGE OF 552 MEN RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 
Native Foreign No 
Age Total Born Born Report 
“UNS EU ecg Sao O See Re Seer 552 165 365 22 
G5-—O9l Vearss. Sows cic sca esas 222 68 141 13 
TRUSSES SST, eRe rit aes ea 165 45 115 5 
TSI) Oe a 97 34 62 1 
BO od Mrmr ty CMe oe Eel sels 46 12 33 1 
COED ty Wee i Se ea aren 10 4 6 0 
QOTanGhOVEE i... es com enus.cae 5 0 5 0 
Over 65 but Years Unknown.... 7 2 3 2 
TABLE X 


Nativity AccorDING To AGE oF 1,243 WoMEN RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 


Native Foreign No 
Age Total Born Born Report 

Ota cua avi ciie a ssid ice Treves aaeane 1,243 480 (0p 51 
60-64 Years... cee sssccnecees 336 143 175 18 
OR SOC)! acre ea ere ee 343 140 193 10 
OI AMM GnL shepel\-2 ci serstofnastanse = 51010 249 87 156 6 
a) OMe eee ors o 5 3a: sonore s miaye 146 40 102 4 
BU OA MCE fore rauere, ayes san oeyeds 82 32 49 1 
SR OM estat lst o Saas fos eCpiistigge ia erapatert 35 13 21 1 
DOTANCIOVERM es sews soe vee ae 12 5 5 2 
Over 60 but Years Unknown.... 40 20 11 9 


a EEE enna 
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TABLE XI 


PLAcE oF Birta oF 1,077 ForEIGN Born MEN AND WOMEN 


Country 
ROUAIRS DE aces icteune eee me ris os cor ree 
PIZORID Se Sohne 2 eoroks oh, x Neneial cree eos 
HAUSULIA-HUDGALY:.o)s se'cie sll oie 
TNS gOS PR ne ITO IO OOO 
FRUNG ALN cic sie Semen cen stele Tear 
CZeCho=S1OVaKIa s 2055. seis eae ewes 
Australia (South Wales).........- 
GUPUUITIN as erat cke cic Bish mine eceroure 


British West Indies and Jamaica. . 
Buchara-Asia 
Canada 


Dutch West Indies.............. 
England, Scotland and Wales..... 
Finland 


CC 


ee 
es 
a 
ee 
2.0 8 Fee ‘eps 6 oe seh a0 ob 2 e016 © 


se eee were eens 


IN OR Wayraeie hkl: Be sehr tas net Wectan 
Ort pal ars: ta ales eae hale 
Roumania 
Russia 
Poland 


ee) 
ec 
ec 


cy 


re 


ee 


Turkey, Armenia and Syria....... 
Virgin Jelands (U.S.) ta, 62 dens sins 
Unknown 


(1) 45 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(2) 10 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(3) 7 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(4) 2 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(5) 1 aided by Jewish agency. 

(6) 2 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(7) 1 aided by Jewish agency. 

(8) 20 aided by Jewish agencies. 


Total Men Women 
Persons 

1,077 364 713 
1 1 0 
45® 25 20 
39®@ 16 23 
14® 3 11 
10® 3 7 
1 0 1 
2 2 0 
8 3 5 
1® 1 0 
13 3 10 
5 3 2 
1 0 1 
90® 28 62 
2 1 1 
30@ 6 24 
1 0 a 
230® 52 178 
7® 3 4 
6®@ 3 3 
163 34 129 
147 63 84 
3 2 1 
2 0 2 
219 10 11 
1598 73 86 
278 10 17 
1 0 1 
3 1 2 
16 2 14 
16 10 6 
8®@ 4 4 
1 0 1 
48 ) 2 


(9) 2 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(10) 3 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(11) 21 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(12) 159 adied by Jewish agencies. 
(13) 24 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(14) 3 aided by Jewish agencies. 
(15) 1laided by Jewish agency. 
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NATURALIZATION STATUS oF 1,077 AGED FoREIGN BORN PERSONS 


Total Men 


Naturalization Status 


Women 


Number |Per Cent] Number |Per Cent] Number |Per Cent 


JOY 2 es I aa SS 1,077 100.0 365 33.9 
Persons naturalized... 265 24.6 106 29.0 
Persons not naturalized 262 24.3 103 28.2 
ING report: ia asks aah 550 St a 156 42.8 


TABLE XIII 


LENGTH OF TIME IN UNITED STATES OF 265 NATURALIZED MEN AND WOMEN 


RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 


Years in United States Total Men Women 
BROLAL Miers over ata ste aint claiare aisin. Hietally oe Si 265 106 159 
5 years and less than 10........... 1 1 0 
OMe wenreee C8 15. es ee 2 1 1 
Smee reese SO 20 ee. seine ates 4 3 1 
PQ) 92 OER 1 eae ee ere a ae 22 13 9 
Borwvears and OVELs cs 6. .coeaedens ae 175 43 132 
Wears not reported’... s/c). see 52 61 45 16 
TABLE XIV 


LENGTH OF TIME IN UNITED STATES OF 262 MEN AND WOMEN NOT NaTURALIZED 


Wuo RECEIVED ASSISTANCE 


Years in United States Total Men 

otallmepect Most. cteseetes cea seein: 262 103 
Less than five years..........-...... 5 3 

5 years and less than 10........... 7 2 
OMe menme ease oh tehern | Sir oe 8 2 
TG). GE Ri LL ae! |0 Epa earns 14 5 
DRO) SE EE Eee ee ar 30 16 
ZovVEATS ANA OVEL. « ovece eee wewe 0 0s 173 66 
Years not reported................ 25 9 


Women 
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TABLE XV 


LENGTH OF TIME SINCE NATURALIZATION FOR 265 MEN AND WOMEN 


Years Since Naturalization Total Men Women 

Totakeasivic iaris ce vere ree 265 106 159 

5 years and less than 10........... 3 2 1 
1 Or i ae Eo Ee 1S ee Renin 1 1 0 
Simca) SS Bee C20 eee 2 1 1 
PAV SES RN IN ay Ly aps. aN A Oe’ 15 9 6 
Z5ryeats and OVEY iis swore a oe eee 35 17 18 
Weare OE TEPOKed, sare sis owes lelennees 209 76 133 

TABLE XVI 
PLACE OF BIRTH OF 265 NATURALIZED MEN AND WOMEN 
Country of Birth Total Men Women 

PE Ota lems selon ais crave Soe elchorereiten oe 265 106 159 
PNUSttIA-MONGAaLy postin ec eieale tis enter 16® 9 7 
SUB IAM ae te cae ee os ore eee 3 3 0 
LUB SAV ete caer ta Nn. ciate cacti ate 1 0 1 
Gzecho-Slovakia\.2.ea.o5 028.5 4caeee 1 0 1 
SELON s stiches Werte ee es eee 1 1 0 
IbIGhATA=ASIA Ss se ene we ae. neem ae 1® i 0 
Canada scr meaten sr ree re 3 2 1 
Wenmarkers ate ous ce cee ee 1 0 1 
England and Scotland.............. 17 5 12 
BUPAUCE arr: oan eh Re OL ee iS 0 3 
(enmMmanynge cus tesco beth tee 56 18 38 
OMAN. entice toe ae Cee ee 2 1 1 
Ireland) eehcisak aie bicaton See Cre 61 13 48 
MLL arcs cor die Rutten comes aetetaean 25 12 13 
INORWA Manin cetavole gals acne teenies eee 1 0 1 
oLtagal, dc... AON Se eee 1 0 1 
RoumMANiA Ss ci gence we apace ean 4®@ 3 1 
PRUSSIA Se s.3 seec hoon ate 44@ 29 15 
IPOMATIGh iy s,s vee Ie ccc Le 10 3 7 
WECENE cits liad coast Reine Bee 5 1 4 
OWwitzerland.:% st akon en eRe 5 3 iz 
PBUTKEVinscete cs <0 che Cee ee 2 2 0 
Spang Eelands: (WiS:) cern eens 1 0 1 

MENO Wa eens acheter ne Mee 1 0 1 


a 


(1) All aided by Jewish agencies. 
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TABLE XVII 


PRESENT OCCUPATIONS OF EmMpLoveD MEN sy AGE GRoups 


’ 65-69 70-74 75-79 80 Years 
Occupations Total Years Years Years and Over 


Total employed.... 111 56 31 17 7 


INGGOT Rat ts = cae a 
Music composer... . 
Music teacher...... 
Bookkeeper........ 
Collectors o3.5. os /.5 6 
peddlers 05.8 sicher. 


— 


BEOLEM rch soon 8 


| SAG 01S ay eee erent ee 
Cage maker........ 
Caning chairs...... 
Carpenter 6... ies 


RNwsaT ed 
On oS 
bo 


=. 


fakes: be 5 ws 


Tailor-presser...... 
SIDETES cova a ee 
Wigmaker......... 
Blind factory...... 
Factory worker.... 
Crawford Shops.... 
Bootblacksi.% =... 
Candling eggs...... 
Dishwasher........ 
givers crass Me ys 


Oe de ee ee ee > es 9 
es oe ory 


a 
rt) 
3 
_e 
ot 
° 
i 
n 
7) 
4. 
ie) 
oO 
— 


WE ADOLCK a loess o.oo the 
Longshoreman..... 
Oddvjobs 45-.c4.) es 
Organ grinder...... 
IORLGER ya ate, s)he. 3. « 
Rag picker........ 
estaurant.......... 
DEAUIAT roe «ae teen 


bdo 
. iin te TCS ECver. Clk eo Cee 
ebb sa eee elie? ee Ane ce) a ls 


-_ 
NRE RPP REN RP ON OPE ERE WON RP ROP NPR BRB REP Ba be Ree EE 


ye ANsParere- - 
Bib. wun 
5) er hy reagan 


Rowe cpbten ts, re 
a TNA 


Occupation not re- 
THOUEEC edekey cece). sshs 


NS 
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TABLE XVIII 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MEN AND WOMEN 


Total Men Women 
Employment Status 


Number |Per Cent] Number |Per Cent] Number |Per Cent 


AL Oval eritsrete aiarets otoredagets 1,795 | 100.0 552 30.8 1,243 69.2 


Gainfully employed... 393 21.9 111 20.1 282 2251 

Housewives.......... 404 2230 nT ea 404 32.9 

Unemployed......... 894 49.8 400 72.5 494 UBT) 

INO reports a dice cierniee 104 5.8 41 7.4 63 Dail 
TABLE XIX 


PRESENT OCCUPATION OF EMPLOYED WOMEN By AGE GROUPS 


Occupations Total | 60-64 | 65-69 | 70-74 |75 Years] Age 
Years | Years | Years jand Over| Unknown 
Total employed............. 686 | 197 179 | 150 144 16 
Total gainfully employed..... 282 96 87 54 40 2 
ACTECSS Vite Sean treet oe 2 “ 2 nie a 
SATtIStE MOGEL ch . c.'< cee oro 1 1 as a ot 
UATIEHNOT ieee ioee aie ans, orci eevee 2 - 1 se <3 1 
Hebrew teacher............. 1 ee a: 1 a a 
Music teacher... . os... «+ acs 1 RP ¥ oe 1 ‘ 
MITC Derate rahe vouy Bie asin atchenate s Mitre 1 Aa 1 ie wt A 
Portrait painter............. 1 1 me ras is 
NeACMED ens Ma cc ieee ee 1 1 ae er 
Widwite tera cake sa cathe a8 ¥ be 1 1 ws 
neddlerwe aoe obec ah 13 5 1 3 4 
Saleswomian's.. A; .. oh ~ sae 3 3 * ae s. “3 
oil) les Bera ea IE trey ory aed gin 2 <= = 1 1 “ie 
Mand work. +. ocr holla 16 6 5 1 3 1 
IVillinersewes 2c. ire 5 Conte oe ae 1 1 4 Bes ae ete 
Seamstressec rc ctie seek ae 34 18 9 3 Z 2 
PART OYeSSEL. cc <<. <ist) Aue seal oe 1 1 ¥, “ics Ea 5 
Hactory worker: =. 0.0.s6-.. ok 12 2 6 1 5 é 
iFlome worker’. . sc adekion vse 4 2 “ 1 1 a 
Crawford Shop.............. 1 We ys ae 1 Se 
Houseworker................ 46 15 17 9 5 ae 
Janitor-service.............. 64 17 22 12 11 2 
Laundry-presser............. 32 9 7 12 3 1 
Keeping lodgers and boarders.| 13 7 4 1 1 ve 
Nurse maid-companion....... 7 1 4 2 ae 
Miscellaneous............... 15 5 6 2 2 
Occupation not reported...... 6 1 1 2 2 
FIOUSE WIE Wein Keteeiieine chia 404 | 101 92 96 104 11 
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TABLE XX 


Wacgs REPORTED By WAGE Groups FOR 214 GaInFULLY EMPLOYED AGED 
MEN AND WoMEN RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 


Total 
Weekly Wages Sede 4 Men Women 
BOCA berets tec kale ses 214 56 158 
Less than $5.............. Re. 5 fs) 7 69 
SPOR Oro OO eee eccan ai Pele viene 6.0 65 18 47 
S1O-$ 14.99 . ow ccc ccscowsess 42 11 Si! 
S159 19199 ees Sa Mies tes ae 20 11 9 
520-9 24.99 reise «ier eee ees 5 3 2 
S25CANG, OVEFS. vite cecce cae. 6 6 0 
TABLE XXI 


NuMBER OF CASES AND AMOUNTS GIVEN TO AGED DEPENDENTS RECEIVING 
$300 AND OvER(1) 


Amounts of Relief Number Average 

of of Amount 

$300.00 and Over Cases for Group 

BL Oba Waren tenis ic ateie's vi01s sists cio e-dsiere sieletes 254 $ 523.23 
Sa S00 599/09 Sie ee noe 2 oc tererorcusvcls 94 347.18 
AV =MA99 OO Fs ine sna eo sieee-wwareian'aleres 47 439 .94 
Oe SOO 2 OO: ie icons cath: kg fess anenae tana saree 45. 542.16 
GOO 6992.99 ey cine chart Sesto rae ecn ales 20 653.55 
TRUO= AIR Sse eres teed othe oe ees 24 155235 
SOO HRS 99 599) Ste a! casche, ave. overs rohidbevena sedate 7 840.34 
OOO Y reine Nasiae ran syotd OBI EKeo Uo 10 950.81 

HOO = 1,099.99 | ey ore bite details shah eve 8 2 1,033.20 
1, 100-1, 190 DOO eee etre teas oe ie nencte hare Urene 1 1,144.00 
1s 200-1, "299. OOPS Sc MAO Ha pec cht eC aah el Cen clues aaa OM PP 
1 "300-1,399. OO cA as Leal terete battve: fave o hal 3 1,324.75 
OO = 12409 (09 aang a reranorateyaran egeangetere aVe cehel< 1 1,436.00 


(1) It has not been possible to correlate closely specific amounts of relief in the higher 
levels with the various items of information about the aged persons because in some instances 
data were derived from more than one source in an agency’s record system. As there was not 
time to make separate schedules for every case, the data were tabluated directly from the 
agencies’ records on summary sheets. In that process the records of some of the ca 
were collated only sufficiently to classify them into the relief amounts given in Table X 
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